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THE PILGRIM AND THE MELTING POT! 


Who going forth seeking adventure have found more than 
that little group of simple, perhaps stoggy, peasants living in 
1600 around the tiny villages of Serooby and Auserfeld, who, 
so far from seeking it, yearned only for quiet and noninterfer- 
ence? ‘To be sure, the world went by on the great North road, 
but who is farther removed from the spirit of movement than 
the crowds one sees gathered about the railroad station to watch 
the express go by, and what surprise it would give to both audi- 
ence and tourist to be told that nearly the whole of some such 
village crowd would be snatched up and would travel together 
farther than any of those upon whom they wonderingly and, for 
the most part, unenviously gazed. Nor was it adventure of the 
body alone to which circumstance and pious obstinacy committed 
them. Simple peasants though they were, the common desire 
for salvation brought them for a time into daily contact with 
the learning of Cambridge in the person of John Robinson, till 
something of the elements of ordered thought began to steady 
their minds, while the same common desire developed a neigh- 
borliness between them and William Brewster, who had ex- 
perienced the refinements of court life. 

Steadied and united by such influences, they fearsomely con- 
fronted exile and undesired change of all their physical habits, 
rather than change their spiritual practices. ‘‘Being now come 
into the Low Countries, they saw many goodly and fortified 
cities, strongly walled and garded with troopes of armed men. 
Also they heard a strange and uncouth language, and beheld the 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association at Greencastle, Indiana, April 29, 1920. 
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differente manners and customes of the people, with their 
strange fashons and attires; all so farre differing from that of 
their plaine countrie villages (wherin they were bred, and had 
so longe lived) as it seemed they were come into a new world.”’ 
They changed not only from one country to another, but from 
country to city life; but ‘‘they fell to such trads and imploy- 
ments as they best could. . . . And at length they came to 
raise a competente and comforteable living, but with hard and 
continuall labor.”’ 

This new life could not but affect them all. To some it was 
an attraction. An earlier, similar church ‘‘falling into some 
errours in the Low Countries, ther (for the most part) buried 
them selves, and their names.’’ Some even of this group ‘‘be- 
came souldiers, others tooke upon them farr viages by sea, aud 
others some worse courses.’’ The majority, however, were re- 
pelled rather than attracted. The labors in which they were em- 
ployed ‘‘hastened”’ old age ‘‘before the time,’’ and ‘‘consumed”’ 
‘*the vigor of nature’’ ‘‘in the very budd as it were.’’ For the 
most part, they lived together ‘‘injoying much sweete and de- 
lightefull societie and spirituall comforte togeather in the wayes 
ot God.’’? Seasoned by self-conscious effort and by experience, 
they began to possess an attraction. ‘‘Many came unto them 
from diverse parts of England,’’ among them Mr. Edward Win- 
slow, a gentleman. Miles Standish, a sturdy professional sol- 
dier, joined himself to them. 

Thus developed, they resolved upon the great adventure to 
America. Immediately they were plunged into the intricacies 
of business. The total cost of establishing them in America 
was about £7,000; not a large sum, even when we consider the 
greater value of money at the time. Yet it is not surprising 
that they did not have it all. It is more surprising that they 
sueceeded in borrowing such as they did not have. It is still 
more remarkable that they paid what they borrowed; for not 
honesty alone, nor with industry added, could have served, but 
real success was needed. Except Massachusetts, which paid its 
own way, all the early colonies were financed by speculators who 
lost their money, or by great financial magnates, like the Cal- 
verts and William Penn, whose returns came in only to their 
descendants. No enterprise involved so little waste and was 
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so quickly remunerative as that of the pilgrim fathers. In ten 
years they had paid off their just joint debts. 

In thirty years from their arrival in America, births had made 
good the losses of the adventure itself and of time, and had in- 
creased the population by over fifty per cent. Near thirty of 
the original stock were still living exponents of the course that 
had held them together. Their mode of life was different from 
that of their youth, but they were financially much better off, 
and they were not working so hard as they had worked in Hol- 
land. They had successfully planted a real social seed in Amer- 
ica, it was flourishing and bearing fruit. 

The courage, the poise, and the adaptability of this little group 
of English peasants are a splendid tribute to the possibilities of 
the English rural population of the seventeenth century. The 
fact that the adventure was not sought but thrust upon them 
ranks them as typical of that element, as were the sea rovers of 
Klizabeth’s day of the less numerous population of the coast 
towns. It is interesting to note that the rural population out- 
ran the fisher folk and made their New England settlement four 
years before Roger Conant of Dorchester settled at Cape Ann. 
It is obvious, however, that when they settled Plymouth the 
pilgrims were no longer English peasants. Life in a foreign 
country had broadened their experience; city life had forced 
them to add trades to their agricultural equipment; twelve long 
years of daily intimacy with Brewster and Robinson had modi- 
fied their manners; the necessity of business and self-govern- 
ment had still further stretched their minds. They had taken 
long steps toward becoming a new people; they may justly be 
called Americans. 

The pilgrims planted a real seed of culture on the American 
continent. They brought over with them in sympathetic com- 
bination traditions of sturdy English country life, of learning, 
and of gentle living. This germ they had impregnated with 
varied experiences and had differentiated from anything grow- 
ing on the soil from which they sprang. Planted in new and 
different soil, it flourished like a mustard seed, and became a 
tree in whieh the birds of the air came and lodged in their 
multitudes. 

Tiny on the ocean was the Mayflower, mighty is the Leviathan 
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which transports men by the ten thousand, and the companions 
of the Leviathan are a mighty company compared with the sis- 
ters of the Mayflower. Constantly increasing has been the flow 
of immigration, and constantly widening has been the field from 
which it has been drawn. Not all have been seasoned for the 
transition as were the farmers of Scrooby, and one changes nat- 
urally from fruitful agricultural similies to that of the devour- 
ing melting pot. In this rush life and babel of races has the 
pilgrim been lost, except to memory, or has he served as a salt 
to savor the broth? While celebrating the tercentenary of the 
pilgrim voyage, it is worth while to estimate the weight of their 
contribution to the American people of to-day. Many methods 
may be used, each throwing some light on the subject. The 
particular one which will be presented here is that of consider- 
ing what counts in determining the relative significance of immi- 
grants to a new country. 

In the beginning we must remember that the very act of emi- 
gration severs countless ties with the past, as marriage does 
with the old home. But the division between the members of a 
‘ace who migrate and those who stay at home is not merely a 
severance but somewhat also a separation of kinds. Although 
we may not take the words of the New England divine, Mr. Shep- 
hard, that God had ‘‘sifted a whole nation that he might send the 
choice wheat to New England,”’ in the sense in which he meant 
them, they nevertheless represent a fact. Emigration does sift. 
As to the character of sifting we get a war of adjectives; one 
says that it is the adventurous who go, another that it is the rest- 
less; one, that it is the unsuecessful, another that it is the 
optimistic. While these adjectives are hurled with intent to 
disparage or to praise, they do not quite create a division into 
good and bad, and they have their value if they are carefully 
used. When migration is difficult, few but the adventurous 
come, ancestors of initiative and daring; when it is easy, not 
only the adventurous, but also the merely restless, ancestors of 
thriftlessness and instability. It is true that the successful are 
not apt to leave; but suecess is relative, and many migrate be- 
cause of the greatness of their vision of real suecess. All these 
adjectives, moreover, describe different aspects of a certain 
temperament, and emigrants sifted out of the home populations 
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for such causes possess to begin with certain elements of divi- 
sion from the home community and certain elements of under- 
standing among themselves. 

Many have piled up long lists of such adjectives to differ- 
entiate the migrating from the stay-at-homes, but it is doubtful 
whether we can really go much further than we have gone. The 
rich seldom migrate, and transportation has not yet become so 
easy that the poorest can migrate; and here we get a real differ- 
ence in that a new country seldom reproduces the extremes of 
the old. The conservative temperament is opposed to change 
of place as of condition, and a new country tends to be more 
radical than the old ones; but we must not forget that many 
so-ealled conservatives are merely ardent lovers of certain 
conditions and sometimes become colonists to preserve a state 
of things that is passing away, while many radicals love the con- 
test more than either victory or escape, and stay to fight. In 
general, those whose sensibilities are most tender cannot bear 
transplantation, and hence poetry seldom flourishes in colonies 
as in the motherland; but those whose vision is fixed upon the 
possibility of attaining an actual poetry of life, a utopia, are 
first to seek virgin fields in which to build it, and hence social 
reformers flourish most abundantly in such lands. Finally, 
those who best fit in at home stay there, and the misfits leave, 
which brings us back to the point that a population created by 
immigration begins its existence differentiated from the popu- 
lation from which it is drawn. 

These are but deductions that anyone acquainted with human 
phenomena might make in his study, but they would not have 
been stated here had they not checked up with the observed facts 
of American history. Obviously there are some exceptions. 
The enforced migration of the negroes excluded the play of 
natural forees, and some of those who fled from fire and sword, 
like a portion of the Palatine Germans, had little room for choice. 
The ease of the later Germans, however, is one to which the 
principles soundly apply. The Scotch-Irish, the Trish, and the 
Welsh again divided by natural selection; and while the Hugue- 
nots were harried from their homes, everyone knows that they 
were an element that had long been different from their victori- 
ous brothers of the blood. Every migrating group has its his- 
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tory, and this history nearly always tells of some cleavage of 
interest, or opinion, or circumstance that had begun its work 
before the physical separation took place. 

Most interesting is the ease of the English, for here not only 
was the cleavage marked, but there was from the beginning a set 
purpose to create in America a community different from that 
left behind. It was, in fact, this fixed collective purpose that 
from the first gave a sense of direction to American life, and 
created a national rather than a colonial community. The 
amount of dissatisfaction was much less than in many other 
cases, and their desire was not to revolutionize the structure of 
society, but, to use their own term, to ‘‘purify’’ it. Nor was 
there any desire at the beginning to separate; rather it was be- 
lieved that from their new vantage ground their influence would 
react to ‘‘purify’’ England. For a time it seemed, indeed, that 
this hope would be realized. When, however, in 1660, the Eng- 
lish commonwealth fell before the restoration, the permanence 
of the cleavage was established, and, while both branches of the 
race developed alike toward that general goal we eall democracy, 
their methods continued from that date to differ. 

The nature of their differences can perhaps most simply be 
expressed if we substitute for the seventeenth-century term 
‘‘puritan’’ the current English term ‘‘noneonformist.’’ Eng- 
lishmen who see the United States neatly divided into dioceses, 
and meet their affable and learned bishops, are apt to overlook 
the significance of this difference. Yet the Protestant Episco- 
pal chureh, the daughter of the church of England, to which 
these bishops belong, numbers only two and a half million ad- 
herents, while, not to mention the countless seets that would be 
nonecontorming did they exist in England, the Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists alone number for- 
ty-two million and a half. Nor is it forgotten that Virginia 
was given much of its character by a cavalier element moved 
to exodus by the rule of Cromwell, for this strain, though its 
influence was subtle and pervasive, was infinitesimal in numbers, 
and a very great portion of the slaveholding oligarchy consisted 
of Seotch-Irish, who, like Calhoun their leader, descended from 
the mountains into the plain, and, adopting the habits and social 
philosophy of the Virginian, retained the conscience of noncon- 
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formity. When one realizes all the social and political connota- 
tions that are associated with religious noneonformity or kirk, 
one wonders that three centuries of separation have left Amer- 
icans and English as alike as they are, especially as one must 
remember that English nonconformists themselves cannot be 
expected too closely to resemble their brethren across the ocean, 
for a perpetual minority acquires quite different characteristics 
from a majority, even though it holds the same fundamental 
principles. 

This differentiation between the emigrant and his home peo- 
ple makes possible the unification of the immigrants of differing 
races. In fact, it helps create it, for in so far as migration is a 
natural sifting process it sifts individuals of like quality from 
different countries, and sometimes the similarity goes beyond 
temperament and extends to ideas and purposes. The protestant 
majority in America is not made up of English noneonformists 
alone, but of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, Duteh and Germans of 
kindred ereeds, and it was by the dream of a Quaker utopia that 
William Penn induced so many of his Rhenish coreligionists to 
cross the ocean. Under such circumstances the representatives 
of various races, finding themselves on a foreign shore, have 
some initial disposition toward cooperation. How far the spirit- 
ual separation between the several parts of each race will go, 
and how complete will be the blending of the fragments of the 
several races cast together in the new land, will depend upon 
the conditions of the migration and the conditions that they find. 
One racial element may dominate, they may segregate and di- 
vide power, or they may mingle. That is, these are the extreme 
possibilities; actually one is almost certain to find tendencies 
in all these directions. Certainly in the United States blending 
has been the most conspicuous, but brief notice must be taken 
of the cross currents. 

The negro was brought over for a separate occupational pur- 
pose, semitropical agriculture; similarly were German glass- 
makers, Swiss dairymen, Chinese coolies for raiiroad building, 
Italian wine growers, and many others. In later days, when 
economic conditions had become somewhat fixed, many races 
were forced to edge their way in by adopting some particular 
occupation. The first Italians were fruit-venders and organ 
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men. The Greeks to-day almost monopolize the palatial shoe- 
shining parlors that grace our cities, which led a friend of the 
writer’s to remark that the ancestors of the Greeks gave polish 
to our minds, while the Greeks of to-day give polish to our soles, 
No race, however, has remained fixed in any special pursuit. 
Iiven the negroes are only predominantly, not entirely, agricul- 
tural; and the only other occupational class, to turn for a mo- 
ment from race, that seemed likely to remain fixed, that of the 
plantation slaveholders, was swept from its fastnesses by the 
cataclysm of civil war and reconstruction. 

There has been also a certain tendency for races to seek in 
America the climate and the natural surroundings most sugges- 
tive of their old homes. The Swiss farmers of Wisconsin are 
perched on the hilltops, overlooking the Germans in the valley 
bottoms. If one deals with massed figures, the races tend to 
spread over the country somewhat horizontally, preserving the 
Kuropean geographical relationships; Danes are few in Texas, 
Italians engage in agriculture chiefly in California. The inter- 
lapping and overlapping and the diffusion of exceptional indi- 
viduals, however, are so great that this is but the most general- 
ized of generalizations. The attempt of the Germans to collect 
to dominate one state, Wisconsin, failed, although they have the 
numbers to dominate several. Only one race is tending toward, 
instead of away from, geographical segregation—the negro, 
who, since the civil war, has been drawing more closely together 
in certain sections, and in certain quarters of cities. 

There is, indeed, probably a natural tendency for those who 
have once torn themselves from the roots which previous gener- 
ations have put down so deep in one particular spot and indus- 
try, to continue to shift and move. Given freedom and wide 
opportunity, such as America has afforded, a people formed of 
immigrants will be a people given to change, and actually in the 
lives and family histories of most Americans there is not one 
great exodus, but many. Comparatively few fathers pass on 
their trades to their sons, and the social order and the address 
book fluetuate with an intensity that has inereased rather than 
steadied down. 

The varying races, therefore, have not found separate habitats 
and have not ranged themselves according to separate economic 
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strata, but have mingled geographically and industrially. Nev- 
ertheless there are many elements of difference, which have giv- 
en them very unequal influence in the shaping of the nation. 

It is one of the most fascinating tasks of American history to 
trace out the contributing ingredients of each community in the 
United States. The work of thousands of historians and of 
more generations than one, it can never in fact be complete, 
for elements are constantly changing. Yet the results already 
attained have a remarkable definiteness and exactness. One can 
predicate the dominant religious tone, the social code, and the 
polities of a town of which one knows only the population ele- 
ments. In fact, of late years the campaign committees of some 
of the great parties have systematically employed historians 
who ean tell them as accurately where to concentrate effort, 
where it is unnecessary, where useless, and what type of argu- 
ment to present from varying platforms, as a geologist can tell 
where to sink shafts for coal or bore for oil. 

Not only do the native characteristics of the race count — 
such as the political genius of the English, the philosophical 
flare of the Seotch, the finish of the French, the social charm of 
the Irish, the diligence of the Germans, the dreaminess of the 
Scandinavians, and so on— but also the relative quality of those 
who are drawn from each race. 

Where emigration is too hard only speculative adventurers 
make the crossing, who leave few descendants and little influ- 
ence; if it is too easy, as it has been of late from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, many of the inefficient come, who act as a drag 
upon their abler kinsmen. Circumstances vary infinitely the 
character of the flow. There are within the United States com- 
munities from which year after year the ablest boys are lured 
away forever by the great cities, but in which the ablest girls 
remain, and, marrying their inferiors, pass on a mingled stock 
of good and bad. In some more primitive communities, with 
earlier marriage and more sense of partnership of the sexes, the 
ambitious have all been drained away, leaving the unenterpris- 
ing and backward. Such quality counts profoundly, and those 
races have counted most whose division has been the result of 
an ennobling conflict — not of fiery persecution on the one hand, 
which tests courage only, nor of the whiffs of sensational allure- 
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ment, nor of advertising, moving what otherwise would have 
been a dead calm. In addition to racial characteristies and 
moral quality, intellectual fiber also has been a factor in deter- 
mining the relationship of the races. It is not, however, true 
that they have been influential according to the proportion of 
immigrants of high intellectual attainment that they have econ- 
tributed; for the combination of ingredients has been more im- 
portant than the quantity. 

Men of cultivation and highly trained powers bring to the 
land both more and less of the old than do the ignorant. They 
bring knowledge of history and the toilfully aequired acquisi- 
tions of many generations, but they have already shaken off 
more of social prejudice and impregnated tradition. Such men 
as Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, and Carl Schurz quickly 
affiliated with and became a part of the governing class. They 
rose at once and precociously to influence, and as teachers and 
experts have all left their mark upon the United States for all 
time. All, however, were disappointed in their careers. When 
they attempted to be leaders, they all failed to attain to a con- 
fidence truly national, for they were none of them quite Ameri- 
ean; While they equally failed to lead their own transplanted 
races, for they anticipated them in their adjustment to Ameri- 
ean habits and ideals. 

The ignorant, on the other hand, tend at first to flock together 
by the impulse of a common life in a strange land. Withdrawn, 
however, from the warmth of their national culture which at 
home subtilely pervades those most remote from its high altars, 
their common life tends to deteriorate. Even in the first gener- 
ation their language grows apart, not from separate develop- 
ment, but from degeneration. The cultural atmosphere becomes 
dead, and the abler seek their self-realization not in this eulture, 
which is dying or coarsening by transplantation, but by trans- 
ferring themselves to the surrounding atmosphere, to which they 
come as eager disciples instead of apostles of their own inheri- 
tance, which they have never seen in its full glory. The United 
States and all countries peopled by immigrants of different lands 
are filled with such atrophied groups giving blood, but not racial 
quality, to the nation, and themselves withering or evaporating 
under the hot sun of a different social order. 
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Whether a people can be created by individuals, either learned 
or ignorant, or both together, is a question, because it has never 
been done. Certainly, however, a racial culture cannot be so 
transplanted. Rather it must grow like yeast by the generation 
of new, complete organisms; although such organisms are more 
subject to variation than those of the vegetable world. It is the 
transplanted community, with its whole life—its rich and poor, 
its good and bad, its minister or priest, its physician, its school- 
teacher, its cobbler, its shopkeeper, its books, and its furniture 
—that carries to the new world not the mold but the model 
which, with many changes, with losses of accumulated wisdom, 
with gains of improvements long resisted, becomes the basis of a 
new and somewhat differing, but kindred, civilization. 

It is with such communities, and their interrelations and their 
dealings with newcomers, that one is chiefly concerned when 
probing the relative influence of different races in America, be- 
yond what is explained by the blood and the quality of the im- 
migrants. The United States might well be called the United 
Communities, for it is the product not of the union of forty- 
eight states, but of that of thousands of communities founded 
by groups each having at the beginning a large measure of social 
completeness. Such communities must be divided into those 
which are natural and those which are artificial; that is, 
those which are composed of people from differing places who 
flock together because of similarity of ideas. The mortality of 
the latter by sudden and angry dispersal has been very great, but 
some have attained great prosperity, like that of the Mormons. 
In general, however, they have seldom shown vitality, and are 
dying yearly of anemia. 

So many of the strictly offshoot variety exist, or have van- 
ished by the very success of their assimilating influence and have 
become, like Boston, a ‘‘state of mind,’’ that only classes of them 
can be mentioned. The oldest was the English parish, trans- 
planted to New England, without its squire, without primogeni- 
ture, with a minister in place of a rector; a parish fallen into 
the hands of the chapel. Then there was the English country 
estate, transplanted to Virginia and the Carolinas, with slaves 
substituted for tenantry; in Maryland was the transplanted es- 
tate with a Catholic gentry; in Pennsylvania, the parish inhab- 
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ited by Quakers. In New York were Dutch towns and feudal 
estates with Dutch lords; in Pennsylvania, Rhine villages with- 
out princes; in Louisiana was a little Paris; all along the Alle- 
ghenies, a Seoteh highlands inhabited largely by Scotch low- 
landers. Along the border from Texas to California were trans- 
planted Spanish ranches and monastic communities, but so little 
blood came with them that not much remains except a degenerate 
language and picturesque manners and costumes. Themselves 
dividing, these communities spread westward, the fragments cast 
off becoming smaller and less complete until, a national com- 
munity having been created, it was possible for individuals to 
wander, safe in finding a soil fertile for the propagation of cul- 
ture as well as life. 

On the whole, those races have counted most whose first com- 
ers enjoyed sovereignty in America, as the Spanish, the Eng- 
lish, the French, and the Dutch, or put down their roots in the 
colonial period, as the Pennsylvania Germans and the Scotch. 
To the races that came later the foundation of such communi- 
ties was more difficult. It is true that in every large American 
city one finds a ‘Little Italy,’’ a ‘‘Chinatown,”’ a ‘‘Ghetto,”’ : 
‘*Bohemia’’ which is not the artists’ quarter, and other sections 
where the faces in the windows proclaim a common racial origin. 
In large measure, however, these are aggregations, not com- 
munities. The intellectual and the cultivated of these nations 
are welcomed into the life about them and are gradually weaned 
away from their cruder compatriots, leaving them to the process 
of absorption and decay that we have noticed. 

It is true that after a generation or two, when prosperity has 
brought leisure and wealth to the descendants of the first immi- 
grants, there comes a period of sentimental reaction toward their 
old home. Innumerable societies perpetuate racial distinctions. 
The English are so many that few attempt to recall simply 
English origin, but we have American descendants of the May- 
flower immigrants, of royalty, and of Anglo-Saxon royalty, and 
innumerable family associations. Many societies recall long 
residence in America, as the Colonial dames, the Society of the 
colonial wars, the Sons and Daughters of the American revolu- 
tion. There are Seoteh societies and Hebrew societies, and 
German and Welsh societies; there will be Russian, Turkish, and 
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Czech-Slovak societies. Each tries to recall the habits of the 
old home, celebrates old holidays, builds a clubhouse in the old 
architecture, plays old plays, and systematically exaggerates 
the role of its race in the making of America. Some have been 
propagandist. Undoubtedly such movements might become in 
time disruptive, would become so if the aggregated population 
units from which their blood flows had not in most instances 
broken up by the time the societies came into existence; it is in 
fact only when they are scattered that the eall for artificial or- 
ganization becomes really strong. One fears such influences 
the less, moreover, when one finds that the habitual ‘‘joiner’’ 
usually is a member of several societies, and that the children 
of members generally balk at learning the ancestral language. 
Such organizations, however, do much to preserve and diffuse 
some tradition of the racial culture and to promote the influence 
of the best of their inheritance on American life. 

It is nevertheless true that in spite of difficulties some of the 
later races have planted cultural seeds in America. Preéminent 
have been those established by the Germans, which dot the coun- 
try from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, from the lakes to the 
Ohio, and which divide most of the large cities into social groups. 
Over a smaller area in the midst of this region are distinet, but 
much less complete, Scandinavian communities. In the large 
cities of the east the Jews are able to lead a self-centered life, 
and the French Canadians of New England supply themselves 
with churches, partly with the lower schools, and to some extent 
with physicians and politicians; but they generally have to go to 
an unlabeled American to get their teeth pulled. Such communi- 
ties undoubtedly not only prolong the persistence of race char- 
acteristics, but will increase their racial contribution to the final 
amalgam of American character; all are subject, however, to the 
disintegrating influence of a surrounding social order, the main 
features of which are the result of an amalgam of the earlier 
communities. Great personal success means almost inevitable 
absorption, and thus they lose their leaders and their future. 

We have now observed ‘how these different races coming to 
America have reacted on each other; it remains for us to con- 
sider some of the reasons why their reactions have been as they 
have. Already we have gathered some of the most important as 
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we have gone along. We have noticed how the immigrant 
dropped something of his race on leaving home, how the selee- 
tive process of emigration sent to the new world people some- 
what alike in temperament and ideals, how the grouping of cer- 
tain immigrants in communities tended to bend the twig so that 
to some extent a pattern was shaped for the later sap which 
simplified the process of fusion into a single growing organism. 

There are in addition certain other reasons which are obvious 
and need only statement. First has been the wonderful unify- 
ing effect of a common effort for a common end. Work in Amer- 
ica has not been the simple monotonous round of so many hours 
of motions more or less active, rewarded according to a long- 
fixed community judgment, and with the gaining of a livelihood 
as the only tangible end. Very visible even to the less imagina- 
tive has been the necessity to each and all of the conquest of 
continent, the slow advance of civilization into the wilderness. 
Very plain to all has been the partnership of all. Not only 
have individuals been forced to codperate for the same end, but 
the thousand and one communities also have been forced to lay 
aside their aloofness and join forces in the great advance. Even 
where distance has rendered the partnership less apparent the 
similarity of the tasks has created a common understanding 
based on like problems and like dangers. The conquest of the 
frontier crushed and ground the races that took part in it into 
a real soil out of which Americanism has grown. Undoubtedly 
the great physical and spiritual tests of war have, from time to 
time, rapidly fused the whole, but these sudden heatings have 
but acted on metal ready for the process; not war, but work, has 
been the great reagent. 

This unity of the task before different races and individuals 
has been the result of a geographical unity which is the material 
basis of nationality in the United States. As Lincoln said, 
‘‘The area now possessed by the United States is fitted to be the 
home of one nation, and it is not fitted to be the home of two or 
more.’’ As the frontier has vanished, and with it the similarity 
of tasks, the temptation has been ever stronger to do business 
on a national seale. The profits and the excitements of catering 
to the tastes of buyers from Maine to California have constantly 
educated business men to the ideas of wider and wider circles. 
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The Saturday evening post, to sell its millions of copies, has to 
know the psychology of all races and all communities; and. in 
turn the universal caterer helps unify the population which he 
serves, and women cut their children’s clothes to Butterick pat- 
terns from ocean to ocean, from Canada to Mexico, so that little 
Americans, looking at the pictures in the Sunday school maga- 
zines, can readily pick out other little Americans from among 
the children of all lands there depicted. To turn to the most 
important manifestation of this unity, what chance has a lan- 
guage which has lost its graces and which opens up only rather 
poor and widely separated communities, in competition with one 
which opens up both the highest social fastnesses and a conti- 
nental market? Unless artificial barriers had intervened, the 
language at least which first obtained dominance seems to have 
been sure of ultimate triumph. 

That such artificial barriers have not arisen is largely the re- 
sult of general principles which have consciously been applied. 
First has been the equality of all before the law. America has 
not always weleomed all races to its shores, but, with one exeep- 
tion, it has given them equal treatment once they were admitted. 
Since the civil war that exception has been done away with, and 
the same courts administer the same law for all. It is true 
that some courts do not administer it in the same way for all, nor 
is there any country where the law serves all with absolute 
equality. It has been, however, an’ American characteristic to 
demand that the law be sound, that the law represent an ideal, 
even if human nature fall below that ideal. Hardly anything 
in American political conceptions is more fundamental than this. 
It is not a concession to the weak; infinitely easier would it be 
for the negro and the newcomer if a separate law adapted to 
their needs existed. It represents justice, not merey. Yet it is 
doubtful if any idea has contributed more to the making of the 
nation than this holding of all to one standard. No one ean com- 
plain, and in the ease of the oppressed in many other lands it 
sends a thrill of self-respect down the spine to know that his 
conduct will be measured by the same rule as that of the estab- 
lished, the rich, and the learned. But this equality has not been 
a matter of individuals alone; communities also have shared it. 
The early proprietors of colonial lands, knowing that these would 
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bring in no return unless peopled, found that to people them 
they must offer what people wanted; and in those days, when 
individuals rarely ventured over alone, they found that commun- 
ity independence was the most compelling inducement. Thus 
were the colonies founded, and to-day hardly a suburban sub- 
division is opened up which does not offer something in addition 
to land and physical plan, some basic social idea to make it a 
utopia, free to control its development, subject only to the com- 
mon law of all. It is not that the United States has resorted 
to decentralization, but rather that centralization has evolved 
only when the situation has absolutely demanded it. 

Equality has meant not only subjection to the same law, but 
equality in making the law. The right to vote was much re- 
stricted in the early colonies, but it steadily expanded and it did 
not, except in the case of the negro, depend upon race. In fact, 
in colonial times black blood did not generally exclude from the 
vote, though it did later. Undoubtedly, also, the sense of equal- 
ity has ever been stronger in America than elsewhere and re- 
mains so, though the franchise has ceased to be distinctive, be- 
cause economic and social opportunity has given substance to the 
equality of the vote. It is true that all persons in America are 
not economically equal nor have they been, but the opportunity 
of all has been, relatively to people of other nations, more nearly 
equal. Equality of treatment, democracy of the people, equality 
of privilege, democracy by the people, equality of opportunity, 
democracy for the people, have been the governing principles in 
the handling of the race problem in America. In other words, 
the problem has been ignored, natural forces have been allowed 
to work, the law has merely prevented the forcible clash of 
nationalities. No language has been prosecuted, no animosities 
have been excited, and consequently the attractions of a domi- 
nant language have won. Religion has ceased to be a bar to 
advancement. Where difference is not condemned, it excites 
self-examination rather than hostility. Where no race has an 
advantage, individuals may drop some ‘distinguishing charac- 
teristics of their own race and adopt those of others, may marry 
with representatives of other races, without the fear that they 
will bequeath a social stigma to their descendants. 

The constructive embodiment of this equality has been in edu- 
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‘vation. Of the importance of education in America and of the 
importance that Americans attach to education, it will be un- 
necessary to speak, but of one particular feature of Ameri- 
van education. In America education is the open door; now 
that the occupation of the continent has become complete, 
and with it natural advantages have become less open, it is the 
school that preserves and intensifies the equality of opportunity 
between rich and poor. Like the law it refuses to reeognize 
racial differences, it attempts to make minds keep pace as the 
army does bodies, and it obliterates differences of origin in civil 
life as completely. It is not caleulated to develop each accord- 
ing to his inherited characteristics, but treats all as equal indi- 
viduals on the same path to individual self-fulfillment. It is a 
door which public opinion never allows to close; never can the 
educator, intent upon results, say ‘‘pass here,’’ or ‘‘pass there 
and your future is determined ;’’ always the advancing student 
must find the door still open before him leading to any portion 
of the republic to which his brain and his character can carry 
him. Children in school ery ‘‘Sheeny,’’ and ‘‘Yapp,’’ and 
““Dago,’’ and ‘*‘Dutehy,’’ but all are equally American in that 
all have the same opportunity; the future of all depends on 
doing business with each other, which must be conducted in the 
dominant language under the same law, and they all are given, 
as far as school can give it, the same content of mind. They 
fall in love across the line of race, and by some device of nature 
not as yet understood, even if they do not intermarry, their skulls 
and bony structures, as has been found by the study of tens of 
thousands of cases, tend to grow alike. In the first generation 
immigrants cling together and partly forget their own language 
without really learning a new one. In the second generation of a 
family one of the children has the physique and the manner of 
the surrounding Americans, all speak English, probably not one 
at thirty could converse in the ancestral language, one or two 
marry outside the race, and probably not more than one clings 
to the racial quarter. In the next generation the time has come, 
if the germ is there, for the great man whom all observers will 
mark as a characteristic embodiment of the American spirit. 
In this third generation, also, there will be among his cousins 
some one who will revive sentimental memories of the old coun- 
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try, whatever it may be; for there is often a sort of wistfulness 
among Americans, and the sensitive feel the lack of old roots 
and memories. But many men and women of action who would 
have died futile in the old homes their grandparents left, achieve 
that self-realization and some few that amelioration of society 
for the benefit of others, the desire for which was the impelling 
force of the first migration, and which, instinctive in so many 
of those who migrated to America, has made the Americans a 
nation of dreamers, a fair percentage of whose dreams come 
true; has made them a new nationality, representing a combi- 
nation of many conflicting utopias, smoothed into harmony by 
the wholesome energy of hard and common labor in the fresh air 
of equality — political, economic, constructive. 

The pilgrim may seem as much overwhelmed in this diseus- 
sion as he is overshadowed by the numbers of succeeding im- 
migrants, but the central theme is that the count is not by num- 
bers when influence is to be considered. The pilgrims consti- 
tuted one of the most complete and closely bound communities 
that ever came to America, and they came among the first. They 
contributed chureh organization to Massachusetts and political 
principle and framework that still endure throughout America; 
for new sap has flowed through the pattern traced by the first 
shoots. Had these principles been repugnant and their frame- 
work irksome to the more numerous later comers, they would 
have been early snapped; but the pilgrims’ influence has re- 
mained potent, because in certain respects their successors re- 
sembled them in point of view and in experience. Where the 
type remains the same, the power of the model remains the more 
persistent. But the influence of the pilgrims is continued not 
only because of the valient productivity of the pilgrim stock, nor 
because, coming early, they set the runways for the future 
stream, but still more because of the purely spiritual fact that 
opportunity placed them upon an eminence where their deserts 
steadily maintain them. Like a beacon set on a hill, their story 
has focussed the attention of succeeding generations, who have 
found their simplicity and their courage, their self-reliance and 
their neighborly kindliness, qualities which they have been proud 
to consider American, and which consciously and unconsciously 
thev have continned to make Ameriean. Told with the engaging 
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charm of William Bradford, and retold in every textbook, the 
story of the pilgrims will remain a vital spirit sweetening the 
melting pot as long as America endures. 
CarL Russevy Fisu 
University oF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, WISCONSIN 

















JANE GREY SWISSHELM: AGITATOR 


Into this world of sorrow are born some who can never be 
content to leave things as they find them; the seers, the prophets, 
the reformers, all of them discover in their souls something 
which is out of tune with the particular portion of the universe 
in which their lot is cast, and strive all their mortal days to 
bring to the exact degree of tautness the jangling string. Some 
of them pass into the beyond with the sickening sense that their 
efforts have been vain; others, perhaps more fortunate, survive 
to behold their ideas taken up and carried to a certain fruition. 
But they, in turn, may perceive the ever-renewing breed of the 
restless seeking to overturn and to reshape even those factors 
which have escaped the desecrating hand of earlier readjusters. 
Others, again, are never satisfied with the accomplishment of one 
change, but turn, impelled by the urge within, to newer fields of 
contest and perhaps conquest. These stormy petrels of society 
have a function to perform. To change the figure, they are the 
gadflies which sting their fellows from their self-content and 
their easily satisfied desires, prod them till, from very disgust at 
the importunity, they sluggishly and unwillingly allow them- 
selves to deviate into new and untrodden paths. 

Such a soul of revolt was born into the then frontier town of 
Pittsburgh in 1815. Jane Grey Cannon,’ daughter of Seoteh- 
Irish Presbyterians who treasured the legends of covenanter 

1In 1880 Mrs. Swisshelm published the story of her life down to the close of the 
civil war under the title Half a century (Chieago). She states in this work that 
she wrote from memory, having destroyed all letters and papers lest they be used 
for some evil purpose. Sketches of her life are found in Appletons’ cyclopedia of 
American biography, edited by James G. Wilson and John Fiske (New York, 1887- 
1889); in William B. Mitchell, History of Stearns county (Chieago, 1915), 2: 1080, 
1404-1406; in Daniel 8. B. Johnston, ‘‘Minnesota journalism in the territorial 
period,’’ in Minnesota historical collections, 10 (part 1): 346-347; and in A history 


of the republican party from its organization to the present time to which is added a 


political history of Minnesota from a republican point of view and biographical 
sketches of leading Minnesota republicans, published by E. V. Smalley (St. Paul, 
1896), 309-311. In the preparation of the present sketch Half a century has been 
much used. 
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days, was brought up in an atmosphere saturated with the ozone 
of service and poisoned with the mephitic exhalations of self- 
immolation and self-repression. Not even the love with which 
the mother enveloped the household could dissipate all the bale- 
ful influences of the less attractive side of Calvinism. Nothing 
but New England puritanism or covenanter severity can account 
for a two-year-old conscience ‘‘tortured’’ by the vanity of wear- 
ing new red shoes and white stockings ‘‘beautifully clocked’’ at 
services in a Presbyterian meetinghouse where the sanctuary 
was never profaned by the singing of ‘‘human compositions, but 
resounded only to the cadence of Rouse’s version of David’s 
psalms.’’ Nor otherwise could come easily the morbidity which 
would force an infant under six years of age to crouch at night 
by the side of an open grave where lay the body of a woman, 
three years buried yet in a ‘‘wonderful state of preservation,’’ 
and gaze at the still face in the opened coffin with confident ex- 
pectation of beholding a supernatural apparition. Years after- 
wards the experience was described as ‘‘inexpressibly grand, 
solemn and sad. ... Earth was far away and heaven near at 
hand, but no ghost came, and I went home disappointed.’’ 

Bereft of the head of the house when Jane was seven years 
old, the Cannon family, back in Pittsburgh, after a few years in 
the ‘‘new village’’ of Wilkinsburg, had a somewhat difficult 
time to make an adequate living. To eke out an income Jane 
was taught lace-making, an art which she, seated on the ample 
lap of an attentive pupil, passed on to women of the neighbor- 
hood. At this mature age she began painting and made a profit 
by selling the pictures which she produced, once receiving the 
munificent sum of five dollars from one who was willing to be- 
come her patron and finance her education in art. Later, after 
her marriage, while again dabbling in colors Jane was seized 
with the conviction that following this avocation was inconsistent 
with her duties as a wife, and she gave up what she believed was 
really her calling in life—for writing, wherein she did achieve 
at least notoriety, never impressed her as a true and satisfying 
outlet for her soul’s expression. 

Of course, joining the church was expected of the child, but a 
suggestion from her mother that she should do so threw her into 
a panic of doubt and soul-searching. All the torment which an 
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adolescent could experience was hers, and after a descent into 
hell she arose ‘‘as one from a grave’’ with the conviction that 
her petition that ‘‘God should write his name upon my forehead, 
and give me a ‘new name’ which should mark me as his; and 
bring William [her brother who had run away from home, and 
who subsequently died at New Orleans | into the fold, and do with 
me as he would,’’ had been favorably received. She was con- 
vineed that she had been chosen — was one of the eleef — and this 
assurance remained with her to her death. 

It was while journeying to a private school, a few miles from 
Pittsburgh, where she spent a few weeks earning her own keep 
and tuition by teaching the younger children, that she met the 
man whom she later married, just before she attained the age of 
twenty-one. James Swisshelm was the son of an old revolution- 
ary soldier. His family was Methodist; his mother was one who 
‘* ‘lived without sin,’ prayed aloud and shouted in meeting,’’ and 
incidentally dominated her family, even trying to make her new 
daughter-in-law conform. An alliance between a covenanter 
Presbyterian and such a man was believed by Jane’s mother to 
be productive of no good, a sound belief, as the years demon- 
strated. Nevertheless, despite religious incompatibility, the 
marriage took place and the young couple went to Swisshelm’s 
home to live, for his services were needed there; at least such 
was his own and the opinion of his mother. 

So long as the two families remained together there was little 
peace. Jane was convinced that mere marriage did not connote 
absolute self-abnegation. Her husband, strongly supported by 
his mother, could not see why his wife would not put aside her 
prejudices and strive to make him happy by doing as he wished. 
An early conflict grew out of Swisshelm’s unquestioned admira- 
tion of his wife’s abilities: he wanted her to exercise her un- 
doubted talents by preaching in public, as Wesley ordained. ‘‘It 
was a very earnest discussion, and the Bible was on both sides; 
but I followed the lead of my church, which taught me to be si- 
lent. He quoted his preachers, who were in league with him, to 
get me to give myself to the Lord, help them save souls, by eall- 
ing on men everywhere to repent; but I was obstinate. I would 
not get religion, would not preach, would not live with his moth- 
er, and stayed with my own.’’ As Mrs. Swisshelm willingly ad- 
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mitted, their conflicts were all spiritual; ‘‘There never was a 
time when my husband’s strong right arm would not be tempered 
to infantile gentleness to tend me in illness, or when he hesitated 
to throw himself between me and danger.’’ 

The irreconcilable incompatibility of the two is illustrated by 
a trivial affair following a sojourn in Louisville, and after Mrs. 
Swisshelm had returned to Pennsylvania. James sold out an 
unfortunate commercial enterprise for ‘‘a panther, two bears, 
and a roll of ‘wild-ecat money.’ ’’ He delighted in his domination 
over the panther, while his wife lived in mortal terror of the 
animal; and yet it was not until her life, as well as the lives of 
others, had been narrowly threatened by this beast more than 
once that he was induced to part with it. Apparently he was 
utterly at a loss to understand his wife’s timidity. 

The stay in Louisville impressed an indelible stamp upon the 
after career of Mrs. Swisshelm. There she saw slavery in some 
of its worst aspects — saw it as it is depicted in works of the type 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s cabin. A hatred of 
the institution had been implanted in her by a clergyman in early 
days, but it was not until after her first-hand experience in a 
state where slaveholding was legal that she became a white-hot 
torch of abolition. It was then that she was impressed by the 
slaveholder as the beast she delighted to picture in the scathing 
denunciations which appeared in her later writings. 


In Ken- 
tucky she found the ‘‘advance guard of a great army of woman- 


whippers, which stretched away back to the Atlantic and around 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and that they were on duty as a 
staring brigade, whose business it was to insult every woman 
who ventured on the street without a male protector, by a stare 
so lascivious as could not be imagined on American soil. I 
learned that they all lived, in whole or in part, by the sale of their 
own children and the labor of the mothers extorted by the lash. 
. . . I learned that none of the shapely hands displayed on the 
black vests had ever used other implement of toil than a pistol, 
bowie-knife or slave-whip; that any other tool would ruin the 
reputation of the owner of the taper digits; but they did not lose 
caste by horse-whipping the old mammies from whose bosoms 
they had drawn life in infancy.’’ 


Jane Swisshelm apparently never knew that there was another 
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type of slaveholder—the man who did not love the institution 
for itself but who was unable to see how southern society could 
exist with a large negro population in its midst in other than a 
state of bondage. She never believed that there was a man who 
owned slaves and at the same time was considerate of them and 
of his fellow men of a lighter hue; who ruled his estate as a 
patriarch of old and, when he died, went to his grave lamented 
alike by bond and free. The unquestioned softer side of south- 
ern life never came beneath her gaze, and it is much to be doubted 
whether she could have seen anything there which did not fit into 
the picture she had drawn for herself in those unhappy days in 
Louisville, had she been allowed to have a wider experience. 
Pursuit and capture of fugitive slaves on the soil of free states, 
both before and after the enactment of the law of 1850, but con- 
firmed her in her fixed idea. 

It was after Mrs. Swisshelm’s return to Pittsburgh, occasioned 
by the fatal illness of her mother, that she first appeared in 
print, anonymously, in an attack upon capital punishment. Two 
years later, in 1842, after she and her husband had returned to 
the farm in Pennsylvania, she began writing stories and poems, 
over the name ‘‘ Jennie Deans,’’ for The Dollar Newspaper and 
Neal’s Saturday Gazette. Abolition articles and thoughts on 
woman’s rights were published in Fleeson’s Spirit of Liberty, of 
Pittsburgh. Here again the inability of Mrs. Swisshelm and her 
husband to see eye to eye is evidenced, for he was wroth that she 
concealed her identity: If she were not ashamed of her produc- 
tion, why did she not sign her name? 

Nevertheless, at this time things were in the way of progress- 
ing smoothly between Jane and her husband, when Swisshelm’s 
mother went to live with the young people; and thereafter it was 
a case of constant friction, the principal cause of which seems to 
have been jealousy on the part of the elder woman, who resented 
the influence Mrs. Swisshelm exercised over her husband and 
others. Twice did things arrive at such a pass that Jane left 
Swisshelm, determined never to return, but in each case a recon- 
ciliation was effected. 

The Mexican war came and went, affording additional texts 
for the nearly weekly essays and sermons which Mrs. Swisshelm 
wrote in the intervals between teaching school and attending to 
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household duties. During this time she emerged from anonym- 
ity when there appeared in the Pittsburgh Gazette a ‘‘*hexameter 
rhyme half a column long’’ flaying the Methodist preachers who 
lent adhesion to the ‘‘ Black Gag’’ rule adopted by a conference 
of their church in 1840, which forbade ‘‘colored members of the 
church to give testimony in church-trials against white members, 
in any state where they were forbidden to testify in courts.’’ 

Like most of the abolitionist papers, the Spirit of Liberty did 
not live many years; but after its decease the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial Journal, edited by Robert M. Riddle, served as an avenue 
through which Mrs. Swisshelm could find her publie after it had 
printed a letter of hers, with, however, an editorial disclaimer. 
The editor, a whig, had antislavery proclivities, and so the more 
willingly gave a place to diatribes against the war, slavery, and 
kindred subjects. ‘‘My style,’’ Mrs. Swisshelm later wrote of 
these, ‘‘I caught from my crude, rural surroundings, and was 
familiar to the unlearned, and I was not surprised to find the 
letters eagerly read. The Journal announced them the day be- 
fore publication, the newsboys cried them, and papers called 
attention to them, some by daring to endorse, but more by abus- 
ing Mr. Riddle for publishing such unpatriotic and ‘incendiary 
rant.” ”’ 

Out of her own difficulties in securing for herself and from 
her husband certain property left her by her mother came a 
series of letters on married woman’s right to hold property. Af- 
ter discoursing on general principles she seized upon a flagrant 
case which stirred the community and so held up existing laws to 
public scorn that she was in part instrumental in securing a 
change in the statutes of Pennsylvania, making it possible for a 
woman to acquire and hold property in her own name. It was 
this campaign which brought Mrs. Swisshelm an acquaintance 
with Edwin M. Stanton, then a young Pittsburgh lawyer. 

An abolitionist paper, however, was needed. The Albatross, 
started in Pittsburgh in the fall of 1847, was going on the rocks, 
and its demise would leave the liberty party without an organ 
in western Pennsylvania, a calamity tantamount to the disin- 
tegration of the organization in that region. A sudden and un- 
considered suggestion from Mrs. Swisshelm that she might start 
a paper of her own met with approval and the Pittsburgh Sat- 
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urday Visiter (Mrs. Swisshelm insisted on the e) was the re- 
sult. For several years this sheet was issued, bearing the im- 
press of its editor from heading to last column, with much of its 
news and practically all its editorial material from her pen. 
Irom first to last it was an organ for the denunciation of slavery 
and occasionally a mouthpiece for the advocacy of woman’s 
rights. It flung its blows right and left, not unconsidered, but 
with the intention of hitting every head which appeared. Its 
circulation grew until it was one of the best known of the aboli- 
tionist newspapers. Like Garrison with his Liberator, Mrs. 
Swisshelm was not content in reaching only those who relished 
its pungent paragraphs, but she placed on its mailing list edi- 
tors and prominent people all over the country. It penetrated 
the south and stung to fury those who saw themselves and their 
institutions attacked, so often without justice. Its influence was 
wider than its circulation, for it was quoted extensively either 
to praise or to condemn. A woman was publishing a newspa- 
per and that added to the anger of many. 

‘¢A woman has started a political paper! A woman! Could 
he [an editor] believe his eyes? A woman! Instantly he 
sprang to his feet and clutched his pantaloons, shouted to the 
assistant editor, when he, too, read and grasped frantically at 
his eassimeres, called to the reporters and pressmen and typos 
and devils, who all rushed in, heard the news, seized their nether 
garments and joined the general chorus, ‘My breeches! Oh, my 
breeches!’ ”’ 

One of the bold men who ventured a somewhat pointed re- 
monstranee and, in the course of a two-thirds-column article 
stated that Mrs. Swisshelm was ‘‘a man all but the pantaloons,”’’ 
was answered in a rime which turned the laugh upon him. This 
man, George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal, had 
many a tilt with his female opponent, of which a little inter- 
change in 1859, when Mrs. Swisshelm was editing the St. Cloud 
Democrat, is a sample. One or two opening passes brought from 
Prentice this invitation: 


‘‘My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane, 
Ah, never look so shy, 

But meet me in the sanctum, Jane, 
When the flagon’s filled with rye;”’ 
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and from Mrs. Swisshelm, this acceptance: 
‘Will darling Georgy, norgy, porgy — 
My sweety, chicky chaw — 
He two ’pooneys in him’s flagon 
Or two roundy bits of straw; 
Or dip him’s brighty beak in 
And eat him’s ryey raw? 


In plain prose: Will that rye be made into mush? If so, 
couldn’t you add a little ‘lasses? or into coffee, when, as you 
have no cups, we would want two straws, or are we going to take 
our rye hen-fashion and whole?’’? 

Among the earliest results of the Visiter’s tacties was a threat- 
ened libel suit growing out of an attack upon a federal district 
judge for his conduct of a case wherein a man was charged with 
harboring a fugitive slave. A week or so after the trial Mrs. 
Swisshelm stated that she had been long seeking a great legal 
luminary of the Pennsylvania heavens which had suddenly dis- 
appeared; after looking for it diligently through the best tele- 
scopes obtainable, she suddenly bethought herself of Paddy’s 
gun barrel which he had twisted so that he might shoot around 
corners. ‘‘Paddy’s idea was so excellent that I adopted it and 
made a crooked telescope, by which I found that luminary almost 
sixty degrees below our moral horizon.’’ The anger of the 
good judge brought forth an ‘‘Apology,’’ in which she stated 
that she would gladly be sent to Mount Airy, the county jail, 
because its elevation would make it an admirable observatory 
where she could use her telescope to better advantage. Judge 
Grier did not prosecute the suit for libel, and no longer played 
with fire, as is evidenced by a reputed remark of a lawyer en- 
gaged to defend another harborer of fugitive slaves. When it 
was suggested to him that Mrs. Swisshelm should be brought as 
a witness, he is alleged to have said: ‘‘Oh bring her by all 

2A week or so later Mrs. Swisshelm closed the interchange of amenities with the 
following: ‘‘GEoRGE D. PRENTICE.— This gentlemen and ourself have been having 
an ‘old hen’ confab; and we should have been glad to continue it ad infinitum, had 
he been pleased to be either witty or severe; but he has got into a barrell ot 
‘treacle,’ and is all sticky, and soft, and smeary and disgusting, Bah! He surely 
did not know we were subject to sever [sic] attacks of Nuralgia [sic] of the 
stomach, or he would not have run the risk of throwing us into vomiting which no 
medical skill could arrest.’’ St. Cloud Democrat, October 27, 1859. 
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means. No matter what she knows, or whether she knows any- 
thing; bring her into court and I’ll win the ease for you. Grier 
is more afraid of her than the devil.’’ 

While editing the Visiter, Mrs. Swisshelm wished to go to 
Washington at the time the question of the disposition of the 
territories taken from Mexico was uppermost in the country. 
An inquiry addressed to Horace Greeley brought her an offer 
of five dollars a column for Washington letters for his T'rib- 
une, so that the financial side of the pilgrimage was attended 
to. At the national capital she was brought in contact with 
many of the great personages of the day; she won the privilege 
of a seat in the reporters’ gallery of the senate chamber, hitherto 
reserved for the exclusive use of masculine scribblers; and she 
brought gladness to the hearts of the thousands of readers of 
Greeley’s ‘‘Bible’’ with her spicy letters describing persons and 
events, and commenting upon life in general. 

No better illustration of the obsession regarding slavery 
which dominated Mrs. Swisshelm is found than in her poisoned 
view of every notable individual connected with the great strug- 
gle of 1850. Tales which passed current among many of the 
more hopeless type of abolitionists she seized upon as examples 
of the depravity of the whole tribe of slaveholders: that of Pres- 
ident Tyler’s selling a daughter into slavery because she tried 
to run away with and marry the man she loved; that of the prof- 
ligacy of Henry Clay; and that of fleeing slaves seeking death 
in the Potomae rather than suffer capture and return to servi- 
tude. She smacked her lips over the yarn that President Taylor 
was put out of the way because he opposed the new fugitive-slave 
law: ‘‘He ate a plate of strawberries, just as President Harri- 
son had done when he stood in the way of Southern policy, and 
like his great predecessor Taylor died opportunely, when Mr. 
Filmore became President, and signed the bill.’’ 

But of all the examples of depravity the case which interested 
her most was a ‘‘family of eight mulattoes, bearing the image 
and superscription of the great New England statesman, who 
paid the rent and grocery bills of their mother as regularly as 
he did those of his wife.’? After much hesitation she decided to 
show to New Englanders the ‘‘true’’ picture of their idol, Dan- 
icl Webster, and wrote the yarn in a letter to the Tribune which 
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that paper published but for which it later apologized. This 
exposé, she was convinced, was the real cause of Webster’s de- 
feat for the whig nomination in 1852, and she stated that Henry 
Wilson, a senator from Massachusetts and the author of The 
history of the rise and fall of slave power in America, assured 
her, on the occasion of the free democratic convention of that 
year, that her letter, rather than the ‘‘seventh of March’’ speech, 
or the Ashburton treaty of 1842, was the real reason for Web- 
ster’s rejection. 

About 1852 the Visiter was amalgamated with the weekly 
Journal, making a combination, under the name Family Journal 
and Visiter, with which Mrs. Swisshelm continued her editorial 
connection until March, 1857. Not long after this she took the 
step on which she had long been pondering. Her marriage had 
been a failure, ‘‘productive of mutual injury.’’ For her it had 
meant twenty years ‘‘without the legal right to be alone one 
hour—to have the exclusive use of one foot of space—to re- 
ceive an unopened letter, or to preserve a line of manuscript 


‘From sharp and sly inspection.’ ’’ 


For her husband it had been a deprivation, since it had pre- 
vented his having a wife ‘‘who could pad the matrimonial fetters 
with those devices by which husbands are managed.’’ To a 
formal separation Swisshelm would not listen. Plain desertion 
was then the only recourse. Accordingly, after a sharp struggle 
to secure her personal and separate property, Mrs. Swisshelm 
took her infant daughter and set out for St. Paul in May, 1857, 
intending to take up life anew near St. Cloud on land secured 
through her brother-in-law who, with her sister, had some time 
since gone to live in that new village of Minnesota. 

The idyllic existence to which she looked forward could not be, 
since danger of Indian attacks made it madness to attempt to 
live beyond the protection of the settlement: ‘‘My cabin per- 
ished in a night, like Jonah’s gourd—perished that liberty 
might be erushed in Kansas; for without a garrison at Fort 
Ripley, my project was utterly insane.’’ 

In St. Cloud itself, then, Mrs. Swisshelm settled, but not to 
bury in the past the struggle against slavery which she had 
been waging for years; for slavery, negro slavery, she found 
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in Minnesota. Even then the agreeable summers of this north- 
ern region tempted men of means to come from the southland 
with retinues of domestic servants to avoid discomfort and 
pestilence with which every returning hot season scourged plan- 
tation and town in the lower Mississippi valley. In Minneapolis 
and St. Anthony, on the shores of Lake Minnetonka, southern 
families sammered as regularly as the seasons revolved. 

In St. Cloud Mrs. Swisshelm found not merely transient vis- 
itors, but a permanent resident, ‘‘General’’ Sylvanus B. Lowry, 
son of a Tennesseean who had been missionary, agent, and fin- 
ally superintendent of manual-labor schools among the Winne- 
bago. The ‘‘general,’’ whose title was derived from the fact 
that he had once been attorney-general of the territory, was the 
democratic boss of northern Minnesota. He ‘‘lived in a semi- 
barbaric splendor, in an imposing house on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, where he kept slaves, bringing them from and return- 
ing them to his Tennessee estate, at his convenience, and no man 
saying him nay.’’ His sway was well-nigh despotic: ‘‘Repub- 
licans on their arrival in his dominion, were converted to the 
Democratic faith, fast as sinners to Christianity in a Maffitt 
meeting, and those on whom the spirit fell not, kept very quiet. 
People had gone there to make homes, not to fight the Southern 
tiger, and any attempt against such overwhelming odds seemed 
madness, for Lowry’s dominion was largely legitimate. He 
was one of those who are born to command — of splendid phy- 
sique and dignified bearing, superior intellect and mesmeric 
fascination.’’ With Jane Grey Swisshelm and General Lowry 
in one town there were bound to be happenings of interest. 

The opportunity for a clash was not slow in arriving. De- 
prived of her dream of a farm home, Mrs. Swisshelm accepted 
an invitation to take charge of a newly established paper and 
‘‘take town lots for a salary.’? She changed the name of the 
paper to the St. Cloud Visiter, appealed through its columns 
and personally to all the leading personages of the town for 
support, and was assured of the backing of the community, even 
to General Lowry himself, who responded by writing, ‘‘I my- 
self will give the St. Cloud Visiter a support second to no paper 
in the territory, if it will support Buchanan’s administration.’’ 
To the astonishment of all who learned of it, Mrs. Swisshelm 
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agreed to the terms. Her brother-in-law, when told that the 
rumor was true, ‘‘said bad words, rushed from the room and 
slammed the door.”’ 

Soon an issue of the Visiter showed Lowry how his bargain 
was to work.’ Stating that the paper would support Buchanan’s 
administration, the leading editorial of three and one-half col- 
umns went on to tell what that administration stood for—the- 
establishment of slavery in every state and territory, making 
good Toombs’ boast that he would eall the roll of his slaves at 
the foot of Bunker hill. Northern ‘‘mudsills’’ were talking of 
voting themselves farms, but they would much better vote them- 
selves kind masters, such as southern laborers had, and Buchanan 
and the Visiter were working together to that end. Lowry was 
probably grieved; unquestionably he was angry. He sent word 
that such things must cease or the consequences would be fatal. 
The next issue of the Visiter traced the course by which it had 
become a supporter of the administration and of a policy long 
opposed by the editor: General Lowry, accustomed to buying 
lands and people, had bought her and she proposed to earn the 
support which he promised by being Mr. Buchanan’s most en- 
thusiastic supporter, ‘‘indeed . . . his only honest sup- 
porter’’; for while some pretended otherwise, the sole object of 
his administration was the perpetuation and spread of slavery, 
and this object the Visiter would support with the best argu- 
ments in its power. 

Then action became perceptibly accelerated. A speech by 
Lowry’s lawyer, Shepley, on the place of woman; an editorial 
praising the lecture but calling attention to the omission in his 
classification of types of the gambling woman not unknown even 
in Minnesota in the fifties; the lawyer’s pretense that this was 
an allusion to his wife; General Lowry’s rush to the defense of 
an abused lady; and a decision to mob the paper and its editor, 
all came in rapid succession. St. Cloud, however, would stand 
for no such method of breaking up a fair fight. Nevertheless, 
by night, three men broke into the printing establishment, 
smashed the press, scattered the type, some in the river and 
some on the road, and so sought to put an end to the whole 


8 The issue of February 18, 1858, contains the mock defense of Buchanan and 
the explanation of the Visiter’s position. 
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issue.* This aroused the indignation of the portion of the pop- 
ulace inclining to Mrs. Swisshelm’s way of thinking; a public 
meeting, where she gave an account of the whole affair, produeed 
resolutions of support; subseriptions were taken, a company 
was formed to reéstablish the paper, and new equipment was 
rushed from Chicago. 

When the Visiter was reéstablished in the middle of May, 
1858, there was no pretense of supporting Buchanan, for the 
paper came out as a republican organ of the abolitionist school. 
A. printed story of the act of vandalism brought a libel suit. 
Thereupon Mrs. Swisshelm persuaded the backers of her sheet, 
much against their will, to yield and give bond in the sum of 
$10,000 to retract the statement and promise never to use the 
Visiter as a political organ. One more issue, got out by the 
boys in the office, appeared, and the Visiter was no more. The 
next week brought no paper on the regular day of publication 
and great was the rejoicing of the forces who thought the dis- 
cordant element had been removed from their tranquil settle- 
ment. But on the following day the St. Cloud Democrat, with 
Mrs. Swisshelm its sole owner and editor, made its bow to an 
astounded public.® 

From 1858 until early in 1863 Mrs. Swisshelm scolded, praised, 
and generally guided St. Cloud, Minnesota, and the nation gen- 
erally in the way they should go. Slavery, with its evils, was 
by far the most important issue displayed for condemnation, 
but it would be wearisome to go into the details of this fight. 
The paper generally supported the republican party, but it was 
not partisan in the strict sense of the word. Whenever the lead- 
ers of that new organization showed signs of yielding to ex- 
pedieney for political ends, they might have felt the lash of a 
mordant tongue as keenly as the most rabid southern democrat. 
Lincoln’s nomination by the Chicago convention was greeted 
with no enthusiasm. Indeed, it was not till late and never with 


4The Visiter for May 13, 1859, contains the story of the raid. 

5 This is an epitome of the somewhat dramatic presentation given in Half a cen- 
tury. Actually the chronology is slightly different. The last issue before the raid 
was on April 1; publication was resumed on May 13; the number for June 24, still 
bearing the old name, contained the announcement of the change of ownership and 
half a column of defiance to Mrs. Swisshelm’s enemies. The issue got out by the 
boys was dated July 22, there having been none for about a month. The first number 
of the Democrat was dated August 5. 
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full approbation that Mrs. Swisshelm could lend her pen to 
support what she was pleased to call that president’s truckling 
dealing with the crisis he was called to face. For a long time she 
was convineed that he was dominated by the proslavery border- 
state element. She poured the vials of her wrath upon his head 
when he took the ground that union forces were not to be used 
to assist negro slaves to escape from their masters. She con- 
demned his reversing of Frémont’s proclamation in Missouri. 
kor what was the war being fought if not to put an end to slav- 
ery? 

Late in 1861 her comments on Lincoln’s first annual show her 
stand: ‘‘Our readers will regret, with us that while the world 
has been moving at railroad speed, for the past year, our good 
President has been fast anchored to that blessed, old, slave- 
eatching Inaugural! No matter that slave-holders have been, 
all that time, using our armies to catch and return their slaves 
while the slaves have been used as the indispensable means of 
defeating our armies and destroying our government, Mr. Lin- 
coln onee recognized, and enlarged upon his presidential and 
constitutional duty of nigger-catching, as the one thing needful, 
and let the world wag as it will, or jog on if it likes Mr. Lineoln 
is going to be consistent with Mr. Lincoln, now! ‘that’s so.’ No 
matter if the world moves to Jerico, he is going to stay and 
atch those niggers —‘he is, certain.’’’ While the recognition 
of Haiti was some advance, on the whole ‘‘all else is contempti- 
ble in matter and manner. It is more like the production of a 
provincial lawyer, than the Commander-in-chief of the armies 
of a great nation, at war for existence.’’° 

When slavery was abolished in the District of Columbia, in 
the spring of 1862, Mrs. Swisshelm began to feel that Abe Lin- 
coln and not Kentucky was in the saddle. But such approval as 
that might bring was tempered soon by Lincoln’s abrogation of 
General Hunter’s proclamation abolishing slavery in his district. 
The discharge of McClellan as a ‘‘stick-in-the-mud’’ was ap- 
plauded; yet a few days later she summed up the record of the 
administration for its first twenty months by stating: 

True, he has discharged Mr. McClellan, that arch traitor who 
for sixteen months has fought the battles of the Confederacy 


6 St. Cloud Democrat, December 12, 1861. 
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within the Union lines but he did it a full twelve months after 
he must have known him to be at least incompetent. He has 
issued his proclamation of Emancipation, to take effect sixteen 
months after he turned back the tide of popular sentiment by 
revoking that of General Frémont; and if he is thus to be always 
a year or more behind the flood tide of time he might as well 
remain stationary. 

He is now in a position which eighteen months ago would have 
saved the nation but there is no assurance that his action is not 
too late; and there are but two things he could do either of which 
would give us confidence in the future of our Government — Re- 
sign or Die.’ 

When secession was actually in progress, Mrs. Swisshelm 
went with Greeley in saying, not sadly as did the bearded prophet 
of the Tribune, but blithely, ‘‘Let the erring sisters depart in 
peace.’’* From this position she swung to the ground that the 
south was too cowardly to fight; it could whip negro women, but 
could not stand up to men. Then, when the war was actually in 
progress, she was, true to her nature, all for action; one after 
another of the union military leaders fell under her disapproba- 
tion; either they were cowardly, or, more probably, they were 
poisoned with the virus of southern sympathy. 

It should not be thought that, in the general national crisis, 
smaller issues were forgotten. General Lowry was for a long 
time an object of Mrs. Swisshelm’s attention, particularly when 
in 1859 he was run by the Minnesota democrats for lieutenant 
governor against Ignatius Donnelly on the republican ticket.° 

7 St. Cloud Democrat, November 20, 1862. 

8‘*The idea of getting up a civil war in order to compel the weaker States to re- 
main in the Union, appears to us, horrible in the last degree. Threats of force are 
wicked and monstrous, as tending to exasperate a set of men little better than 
maniacs now. Let the North show a prompt willingness to make a fair and equi- 
table settlement with the seceding States, and set them at rest about arming the 
States to repel Northern coercion and we shall have comparative quiet. We can see 
no good reason why the two econfederacies should not live in as much harmony, at 
least, as that which has existed for some time past or is likely to do in the future, 
as members of the same nation.’’ IJbid., November 11, 1860. 

9In 1862, when Donnelly was running for congress, Mrs. Swisshelm wrote him 
the following letter, the original of which is among the Donnelly manuscripts, owned 
by the Minnesota historical society. The letter is dated August 13. 

Hon Ignacius Donnelly 
Dear Sir 
I write to say, privately, what it is not politic to urge in publie viz. that I think 
your friends make a great mistake in taking your election as a foregone conclusion. 
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But in 1862, when the general became insane, she publicly an- 
nouneed that had people known his true condition, large allow- 
ance would have been made; for a man ‘‘struggling with the 
demon of hereditary insanity’’ there should have been nothing 
but ‘‘deep commiseration.’’ Had his affliction been realized all 
would have felt the necessity of helping him, and would have 
borne with his weakness. ‘‘We recognize now,’’ she contin- 
ued, ‘‘the seeret of that strange mesmerie influence he has exer- 
cised over those with whom he came in personal contact. It was 


There is much dissatisfaction with the course of the National Administration — it 
so utterly fails to touch the heart of the people, that the masses are seized with 
apathy. You have to contend against the glaring fact that those who worked hardest 
to secure the election of your predecessor, and that administration, have been 
gen[er ]ally overlooked in the press of the battle, and the Govnt patronage bestowed 
upon open enemies or doubtful friends, & against the strained efforts of the revived 
democracy, backed by the Volunteer system which draws off loyal men and leaves 
the rogues. If you are elected it will be after one of the hardest campaigns you 
have ever been through, or so it appears to me. If I could heartily support your 
opponent I should, in any event, expect some patronage, for the democrats reward 
their friends, the Republicans, their enemies. Major Cullen has large local interests 
here, & neutral people feel that to oppose him is to oppose our own local interests. 
He is one of my most liberal patrons & has been for years. I have disregarded my 
own pecuniary interests in time past, have served the Republican, Party without 
money and without price, because there was a principle involved; but, as the present 
contest is, in reality for the U. S. Senatorship & that contest is between Rice and 
Aldrich & I should have to toss up a copper to choose between them I shall not op- 
pose my patrons & and deprive my child of the means of education. I think you 
are much better qualified for Congress than Cullen & that Rice would make a better 
senator than Aldrich. So you are crossed, your platform is weak, Cullen’s is wicked; 
but he gives me reason to believe he does not stand on it but agrees with Rice. You 
need the DEMocRrAT. To it you owe most of your popularity in this region, for it 
has persistently kept you before the people. I shall stop working sixteen hours a 
day to win office for people who give all their patronage to enemies. But Will 
Mitchell [Mrs. Swisshelm’s nephew] is young and green (?), and wants badly to 
tear Cullen’s platform to splinters. He would buy me out if he were able. I will 
take $1000 dollars [sic], half on delivery & the other on time. Or, I will do the 
best I can to [tllegible] your election, if you pay me fair living wages or guarantee 
me in case you are elected some sufficient remuneration in the form of such pubhe 
printing as I am justly entitled to, I shall ;lace your name at the heads of my 
columns at any rate. It was forgotten last week in the rush of late news by the 
mail the night before; but more than this I cannot do in justice to those in my 
employ, unless you and your party help to sustain the paper. Kindest respects to 
Mrs Donnelly & in any case I am 
Your Friend and Wellwisher 
JANE G. SWISSHELM 

On the back of the letter Donnelly made this indorsement: ‘‘ Ans if elected would 

be glad to do anything in my power. Poor, or would do something at once.’ 
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the fitful self-assertion of a large, generous, genial soul, which 
has gone haltingly through this life, crippled by its clay fetters; 
but which will as certainly reach the object of its creation — 
the influence and happiness it was made to enjoy, as it is certain 
that even in the material economy of nature, nothing is ever 
suffered to go to waste.’’ It was while she was on sick leave 
from Washington, in September, 1863, that she last saw the 
general. He was then enjoying one of the moments of lucidity 
which occasionally came to him, and in the course of the conver- 
sation he said to her: 

I am the only person who ever understood you. People now 
think that you go into the hospitals from a sense of duty; from 
benevolence, like those good people who expect to get to heaven 
by doing disagreeable things on earth; but I know you go because 
you must; go for your own pleasure; you do not care for heaven 
or anything but yourself. . . . 

You take care of the sick and wounded, go into all those dread- 

ful places just as I used to drink brandy —for sake of the ex- 
hileration it brings you. 
And who will say that the general did not hit at least a portion 
of the truth, not alone in the ease of this restless woman, but in 
that of many another agitator who seeks to redirect in some de- 
gree the progress of society? 

All was grist that came to Mrs. Swisshelm’s mill: sickness 
and its proper treatment; the conduct of schools; woman’s dress; 
social diversion. On one point, at any rate, the bringing-up of 
this woman had not been hedged about by puritanical narrow- 
ness, and this was with respect to dancing. She believed it a 
wholesome and harmless amusement, not merely to be tolerated 
but to be extolled as a positive good. Once she was taken to 
task by a good sister who, in a letter which was printed in the 
Democrat, rebuked the ‘‘sister’’? who not long before had been 
‘*speaking words of the most solemn import at a dying bed,’’ 
for lending the approval of her presence at a dancing party. 
What wonder that God was visiting his people with sore afflic- 
tions when the dance hall was frequented ‘‘not only by the young 
and thoughtless, but by those who form public opinicn, and pro- 
fess to believe in Religion!’’ 

‘“‘The business of dying,’’ came the rejoinder, ‘‘will be time 
enough when it comes. . . . We have never met an instance 
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of a person whom we could think dancing had unfitted for dy- 
ing: have nothing in our experience to show that it takes us 
further away from the contemplation of sacred things than does 
singing or sailing, running or laughing.’’*” 

She contrasted dancing with the ‘‘plays’’ with which godly 
people were wont to solace their lighter moments: ‘* The clergy 
and church members generally have a special aversion to danc- 
ing, that is, to men and women, or boys and girls dancing to- 
gether, provided the amusement end in dancing. But they may 
go through any number of dancing figures and motions to the 
sound of music and it is all right, provided it be topped off with 
promiscuous kissing . . . what led us to propose dancing in 
St. Cloud as an evening amusement was to have it take the place 
of those kissing rough and tumbles out of which a lady was for- 
tunate if she came with whole clothes; and it has, in a great 
measure superseded them; but still the children of our extra 
pious people meet at an evening party, the scenes of the baboon’s 
wedding are reénacted.’’** 

Editorial duties were occasionally relieved by a lecture tour 
extending through the towns of Minnesota and even into the ad- 
joining states. Woman’s rights were ordinarily the subject of 
her talks, although slavery was not entirely overlooked. Wher- 
ever she went a good audience was assured,” and the people of 

10 St. Cloud Democrat, December 27, 1866. 

11 [bid., April 4, 1861. The good sister’s biblical reference in the earlier issue 
was not allowed to pass without attention: ‘‘We are gravely asked what we should 
think of an account of one of the Apostles whirling Mary Magdalene around a 
room in a waltz. Well what would we all think of a description of Peter kneeling 
on one knee in the center of a room half full of people and taking Mary Magdalene 
on the other knee and kissing her twenty times to pay a forfeit and redeem his 
pocket knife? What should we think of the whole possy of them going through the 
march quardrille to the tune of ‘Dear Sister Phoebe,’ while Mary the mother of 


James went around the room and kissed every man in it by way of amusing the 
company ??? 

12 After a lecture in St. Paul on women’s, particularly married women’s, rights, 
the local critie cast his comments in the form of a breakfast chat with Mrs. Critie. 
The latter resented his likening Mrs. Swisshelm to Shylock, whereupon he said: ‘‘As 
I anticipated, my dear, you are thinking of Shylock’s inhumanity to Antonio in the 
celebrated trial scene. Now mind, I am not making Shylock immaculate —he un- 
questionably had human nature on his own eloquent showing, and unregenerate of 
course. I am only bound to show, before the toast gets cold, that you, as the sym- 
pathizer and friend of Mrs. Swisshelm, ought not to object to a comparison with the 
grand central figure of Shakspear’s tale. And right here —in this trial scene — 
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St. Cloud were sure to find in their weekly paper animated ac- 
counts of what she saw and heard—everything from political 
gossip to accounts of the hotels where she stopped and descrip- 
tions of the dress and household management of women who 
entertained her.” 

When the civil war was in progress Minnesota politics and 
small-town doings ceased to afford sufficient outlet for the pent- 
up energy of Jane Swisshelm’s active mind and hand, and so she 
sold her paper and betook herself to Washington. There, after 
casting about for something to do, and incidentally meeting 
again her friend Stanton, the president, and particularly Mrs. 
Lineoln, with whom there sprang up a close friendship which 
lasted to her death, she found employment in nursing the wound- 
ed. Here, at least, was a chance to do and do again. Overcom- 
ing the disadvantage of being a woman and of being unconnected 
with some regular organization, she became a free lance and 
sought and found the worst hospitals, the most severe cases, and 
the most desperate need. For Miss Dorothea Dix, that woman’s 
rights champion and organizer of a considerable portion of the 
sick-and-wounded relief of the war, she had small regard. Miss 
Dix was cold and unsympathetie, all for organization, order, and 
neatness, let the results be what they might. It is, indeed, a 
quite different picture than we are accustomed to find of the 
philanthropist who was instrumental in improving the condi- 
tions in prisons, insane asylums, and poorhouses, that Mrs. 
Swisshelm presents to us. Position meant nothing to her, unless 


the analogy between the performances in the Venitian court chamber and Ingersoll 
Hall, strikes me most forcibly. Shylock would cut his pound of flesh — it was his 
own, his right, his revenge. Now think of Mrs. Swisshelm’s plea for the justifiable 
homicide of husbands— the suppressed and terrible energy with which she reached 
the climax when she would ‘tranfix her tyrant.’ Now all that I say is, that Judge 
Palmer would be puzzled to settle accounts between the wronged Hebrew in the 
play, and the wronged wife of Mrs. Swisshelm’s portraiture from real life.’’ St. 
Paul Press, quoted in the St. Cloud Democrat, February 6, 1862. 

13‘*The Governor’s house is a model of home comfort, and small elegancies, 
showing plain, good sense, and artistic taste in the mistress of the establishment. 
There is a piano, books, pictures, photographs of distinguished persons &e. — Eureka! 
Dinner without sauce plates. Oh, dear, but it was a relief to our meat and all the 
vegetables and sauce to be eaten with it, on a large plate, to be disposed of at 
leisure and not be required to take charge of half a dozen plates, one of fowl and 
potatoes, one of oysters, one of cranberry, one of cabbage, one of tomato, &e., &e., 
and so on aceording to our St. Cloud company programme.’’ Editorial correspondence 
from St. Paul, in the St. Cloud Democrat, February 6, 1862. 
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she could utilize it; great reputations were as nothing in com- 
parison to her first-hand impressions. 

From along in 1863 to the end of the war nursing kept her 
busy, but when the war was ended something must be found to 
do. Again Secretary Stanton assisted her by giving her a posi- 
tion as a clerk in his department. What she saw and experienced 
produced many letters, of which some, particularly those on the 
question of women in industry, appeared in the New York Trib- 
une. Washington, she opined, was the worst place in the coun- 
try to give this comparative innovation a fair trial; there was 
no test of fitness before appointment; the male employees were 
unable to realize that women were trying to earn a living and 
thought that they must all be treated as ‘‘ladies’’ in a drawing- 
room. Some women would work and some would not; too many 
were in the latter category, so that Secretary Harlan solved the 
problem by turning them all out, neither a just nor a manly 
way of deciding the issue, according to Mrs. Swisshelm. 

The issues raised by reconstruction were naturally a subject 
of close attention for this woman who had been fighting the 
southerner and slavery all her days. It was not in her that a 
prostrate people would find a defender, hence the attempts of 
President Johnson to put brakes on a radical congress brought 
down upon his devoted head the invective which she felt was 
deserved. Since there was no paper ready to be a medium for 
her own ideas —certainly not for all of them—there was noth- 
ing to do but start another, and so the Reconstructionist was 
born. While the utterances of its editor no doubt found a re- 
sponsive echo in the breast of Thaddeus Stevens, the short-tem- 
pered man in the White House was not the sort to brook such 
emanations from a mere clerk in one of his executive depart- 
ments, and so he took the emphatic but unfortunate course of 
dismissing her incontinently, discharging her directly without 
taking the trouble of having Stanton do it for him. Yet one 
finds it hard to censure his course after reading the article which 
provoked it: 

When President Lincoln was murdered nearly all loyal people 
believed that the South had made a serious mistake. A very 
few thought otherwise. Of these, two said to us: ‘‘You are 


mistaken. They know what they are about. Andy Johnson is 
their tool.’’ 
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The thought was too horrible to be entertained. It was too 
dreadful to believe that the man who had just received such 
marks of confidence from the loyal millions was simply a skill- 
ful actor playing patriot the better to serve the cause of treason. 
But these shrewd prophets shook their heads and said: 

‘*You will see.’’ 

One thing was certain. The morning of the inauguration he 
was drinking freely with blatant Copperheads. . . . 

The business was to get the President, and they got him. That 
it was the South which nominated him through indirect influ- 
ence —that Mr. Johnson labored cunningly for that nomination 
by boisterous professions of loyalty, and the thrusting forward 
of ultra pledges designed to be broken, there is no longer any 
doubt. That he was prepared beforehand to serve the purposes 
of treason there can be no doubt; that his administration and 
its programme were part and parcel of the assassination plot, 
we have no longer the shadow of a doubt. 

This does not make it necessary that he should have known of 
the intended assassination. We do not think that either Tyler 
or Fillmore knew that the men who used them intended murder- 
ing Harrison and Taylor; but in all these cases the assassins 
knew their men; and these three Presidents, made Presidents by 
assassination, are each, with their administrations, as much in- 
cidents of the rebellion — emanations from the brain of the arch- 
fiends and wholesale murderers who plotted that rebellion, as 
was the starvation of our men at Andersonville, or the poisoning 
of our armies. Whether known or unknown to Mr. Johnson, his 
veto message is the further unfolding of the assassination plot. 

That assassination was a change of base in the traitor war 
for the destruction of the Union. The veto is the Sumter guns 
of this second era of the war, and it will probably be followed 
by a Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff — by disaster and perhaps appar- 
ent defeat to the loyal millions whose weapons are once more 
turned upon them by their trusted agents. Andrew Johnson 
has his plans matured. He is in full sympathy with the South, 
and will follow up his present advantage to the bitter end. Let 
the people nerve themselves to do what they can. They can 
and will save the government; but there is great danger of a 
repetition of the mistakes and delays and dreadful disasters of 
the first stage of this war. There is great danger of a kid- 
clove campaign under some political McClellan. 

Could the people be made to feel that the assassins of Presi- 
dent Lineoln are now the honored guests of the White House — 
that this veto is a part of the murderous programme — Northern 
Copperheads would not insult a loyal people by their insolent 
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rejoicings, and the traitors of the South would stand aghast 
before their indignation.” 

With no clerkship there could be no Reconstructionist, and 
that rocket burned itself out forthwith. Nevertheless, it had 
scattered its sparks, which flickered out in comments of the edi- 
torial variety all over the country. 

Worn in body and in mind, Mrs. Swisshelm left Washington 
for Pittsburgh, where a long lawsuit brought her the old farm at 
Swissvale and eventually a competence which lasted the rest of 
her days. St. Cloud, Chicago, and Swissvale, as well as the 
trains of the Pennsylvania railroad running into Pittsburgh, 
were favored with her presence during these latter years. While 
in Chicago, she passed much of her time with the widow of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, for the two women seem to have had much in com- 
mon. These final nineteen years of her life were marked by 
no extraordinary public activity unless one so reckons an ocea- 
sional contribution to the Chicago Tribune; apparently her life 
work was done. Her constructive—or was it destructive ?— 
task was completed. Visiting her daughter in Chicago, gossip- 
ing with Mrs. Lincoln, or merely sitting quietly at the door of 
the old house at Swissvale watching the trains go by and gazing 
at the trees she had planted in earlier years, filled her hours with 
ample employment, although toward the end of her days she 
wrote, from memory—for she had destroyed all letters and 
other documents for fear they would be used for evil purposes — 
an account of her life down to the closing days of the war. A 
surcease of labor filled her with a calm content, so that the 
white-haired woman who made friends with the brakeman of the 
Pittsburgh local no longer strove to remodel the world. Her 
day was past. New problems no longer drove her into the noisy 
conflict of a world trying to forget the war and its causes. The 
slavery she knew was no more; the south might struggle on, un- 
disturbed by her, toward the dawn of a brighter life. 

Lester Burret. SHIPPER 
University or Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


14 From the Reconstructionist, quoted in the St. Paul Pioneer, March 6, 1866. 

















THE FIRST PUSH WESTWARD OF THE ALBANY 
TRADERS? 


‘*T must say that the English in these Colonies are too eare- 
less and lazy: The French coureurs de bois, are much readier 
for Enterprises, and the Canadese are certainly more vigilant 
and more active.’’? Thus Lahontan contrasted the Indian 
traders of the rival nations. As far as spectacular achievement 
in discovery and exploration is concerned, his estimate of the 
I'renech Canadians is sound enough, but other considerations 
may give a different balance. In crafty diplomacy, in a sense 
for economic gain, in laying a foundation for a cautious western 
extension of the fur trade, the Albany traders proved them- 
selves neither careless nor lazy. By 1694 these supposedly 
apathetic men had penetrated to Mackinae and to the Wabash, 
had smoked the calumet and had bartered powder and rum for 
beaver with the Ottawa, the Miami, and the western Shawnee. 

Cut off from the west by no physical barriers, with the ad- 
vantages of the Mohawk river route, all roads from Albany led 
into the west, and all roads from the west led to Albany. But 
all these roads passed through the Iroquois Indian country. On 
this geographical fact was based an important economic and po- 
litical alignment. The Iroquois confederacy consisted of five 
tribes of Indians: the Mohawk, occupying the valley of the Mo- 
hawk river from the vicinity of Schenectady to the site of Utica; 
the Oneida, about forty-five miles west of the Mohawk; the 
Onondaga, extending northward to Lake Ontario and southward 
to the Susquehanna; the Cayuga, situated on the shores of Ca- 
vuga lake; and the Seneca, located south of Lake Ontario, ex- 


1 This paper was prepared under the supervision of Mr. C. W. Alvord, to whom 
the writer is greatly indebted for valuable advice. 

2Louis Armand de Lom d’Arce, baron de Lahontan, New vouages to North- 
America. Containing an account of the several nations of that vast continent .. . 
the several attempts of the English and French to dispossess one another ... and 
the various adventures between the French, and the Iroquese confederates of Eng- 
land, from 1688-1694. . . (London, 1703), 1: 274. 
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tending west to the Lake Erie shore. These five nations lay 
athwart the route of the Albany trader to the western Indians. 
Of this fact the Iroquois made capital by assuming the role of 
middleman between Albany and the ‘‘far Indians,’’ a part im- 
possible to play with the French, who could avoid them by using 
the Ottawa river route. 

Sharp is the contrast between British and French trading 
methods. The British preferred to establish trading posts to 
which they persuaded the Indians to come. The French, on the 
other hand, far from remaining tamely within the limits of some 
fort or settlement, followed the Indians to their hunting grounds 
and obtained their furs fresh from the slaughter. The middle- 
man’s rdle was also made easier for the Iroquois because British 
goods were cheaper than the French. At Albany, for eight 
pounds of powder the Indian paid one beaver; at Montreal, he 
paid four beavers.* At Albany, for a gun he paid two beavers, 
as compared with five beavers at Montreal. The British gave 
six quarts of rum for one beaver; the French had no fixed rate 
but never gave as much as a quart of liquor for a beaver. 

Not only was the Iroquois confederacy a barrier between the 
Albany traders and the western Indians; it was, in the words of 
Governor Dongan, ‘‘a bulwark between us and the French.’’* 
Hence on the basis of mutual policy was formed the Anglo-Iro- 
quoian alliance, formally inaugurated on September 24, 1664, 
with an agreement at Albany between representatives of the 
Five nations and Colonel George Cartwright.’ This agreement 
was not an innovation in the relations between the Iroquois and 
Kuropeans, but was, along with the policy of giving the Albany 
council complete control of Indian affairs and trade for the 
colony, a legacy from the Dutch, who about 1643 had made a 
similar compact with part of the Iroquois. 

The evidence of a western push on the part of the Albany 
traders during the Dutch régime is secant. In December, 1634, 
an Albanian of uncertain identity, accompanied by Jeronimus 
de la Croix and William Tomassen, made a journey up the val- 
ley of the Mohawk to the villages of the Oneida because ‘‘trade 


3 Documents relative to the colonial history of the state of New York, edited by 
Edmund B. O’Callaghan (Albany, 1853-1887), 9: 408. 

4 Ibid., 3: 393. 

5 Tbid., 3: 148, 
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was doing very badly.’’* The Dutch at Albany also had trading 
relations with some tribes of western Indians; at least in 1687 
Governor Dongan made the statement that the Ottawa had trad- 
ed at Albany ever since its establishment.’ Similarly the evi- 
dence of a western movement by the Albany traders during the 
first years of the British régime — from 1664 to 1678 —is of the 
filmiest. In 1672 Governor Frontenae erected near the north- 
east shore of Lake Ontario the fort which bears his name. To 
offset any advantages in trade that the French might secure by 
this move, the British dispatched agents among the Indians to 
carry on a propaganda for Albany goods.* In August, 1675, 
Governor Andros went to Albany and had a conference with the 
‘‘most warrlike Indyans neare a hundred miles beyound Albany 
which Indyans (and Associates to about four hundred miles 
further) applyed, declaring their former Allyance, and now 
submitted in an Extraordinary manner.’’* Two years later 
Andros sent two ‘‘Christians’’*® to the Seneca to request them 
to send representatives to a conference at Albany.*? In the 
same year Wentworth Greenhalgh made a tour of inspection to 
all the Iroquois villages.** Again in the late fall of 1677 Andros 
dispatched two white interpreters into the west to protest 
against the raids of the Iroquois and ‘‘far Indians’’ on the 
southern colonies. These messengers were stalled at Onon- 
daga by the rigor of winter. Such incidents as these, while 
they reveal an interest in what lay beyond Albany, scarcely show 
a virile push westward of trading operations. 

6 Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664, edited by J. Franklin Jameson (New 
York, 1909), 139. 

7 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
3: 510. 

8 Cadwallader Colden, The history of the five Indian nations of Canada which are 
dependent on ‘he province of New York in America, and are a barrier between th> 
English and the French in that part of the world (New York, 1904), 1: 20. 

® Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
3: 254. 

10 There is a possibility that these messengers were Christian Indians, but general 
usage would indieate the contrary; in cases where it was possible to ascertain, the 
writer has never found the term ‘‘Christian’’ to denote other than Europeans. 

11 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
3: 256. 

12 [bid., 3: 2! 

13 Tbid., 3: 2 
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From 1678 a fuller narrative of the relations between Albany 
and the Indians is available in the form of Wraxall’s Abridg- 
ment of the New York Indian affairs. The indefatigable Peter 
Wraxall, commissioned in 1750 as seeretary to the Indians for 
the government of New York and as town clerk of Albany, to 
show his ‘‘Zeal for the Welfare of the British Dominions in 
North America’’ and to aid ‘‘His Majesty’s Administration in 
proposing & persuing Methods for the Security & Prosperity of 
the North American Colonies,’?’ made a compendium of the 
transactions between Albany and the Indians from 1678 to 1751. 
Among the first entries in this work is an account of the embassy 
of the Seneca to Albany in March, 1678. These envoys in be- 
half of all the ‘‘Indians Westward’’ renewed the ‘‘Treaty of 
Unity, Peace, & Friendship.’’ In the same year the comman- 
dant at Albany sent two interpreters to persuade the Oneida to 
come to Albany to be assured of British friendship.’* In re- 
sponse the Oneida sent an embassy to Albany in February, 
1679, and acknowledged British sovereignty over the Indians 
from New York to Lake Erie.* 

In the meanwhile the French did not regard these activities 
of the British among the Indians with equanimity. In No- 
vember, 1679, Governor Frontenae wrote to Versailles that he 
feared French trade with the Ottawa and other western Indians 
would be impaired through the operations of the British; that 
Governor Andros had retained in Albany and ‘‘even well treated 
a man named Peré and others who have been debauched from 
Sieur de la Salle, with the design to employ and send them 
among the Ottawas. to open a Trade with them.’’” <A short 
time later Peré returned to the Ottawa, accompanied by ‘‘one 
Tureot, a long time a French refugee among the English.’’" 
Then several years later, in November, 1683, the French officer, 
Charles le Moyne, reported to Governor de la Barre that he had 

14Colden, History of the five nations, 1: 25. 

15 Peter Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs contained in four folio vol- 


umes, transacted in the colony of New York, from the year 1678 to the year 1751 


edited by Charles H. MeIlwain (Harvard historical studies, volume 21— New York, 
1915), 9. 

16 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
9: 129. 

17 Ibid., 9: 133. 
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encountered and put to flight two canoes on Lake Erie manned 
by French deserters ‘‘who were disposed to point out and open 
to the English and Dutch the road to the Outaouas.’’** Ob- 
viously the Albany traders were not without guides to the 
western country; if the Indians were not available, there was 
always the tempter in the form of the French deserter. 

In 1683 a dynamie force was injected into New York Indian 
affairs in the personality of the new governor, Colonel Thomas 
Dongan. An era of westward expansion dawned for the Albany 
Indian trade. An imperialist, Dongan pressed the claims of the 
British to territory surrounding the Great lakes, gave his offi- 
cial sanction to trading expeditions to the Ottawa and the 
Hurons, worked on the Iroquois for an open route to the western 
Indians, and granted to the Albany traders ‘‘their great char- 
ter of ‘liberties,’ ’’ which recognized and confirmed their mono- 
polistie control of Indian relations and trade. In a speech on 
August 5, 1684, Dongan urged the Iroquois to make an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Ottawa, the Miami, and 
‘‘further Indians,’’ and to open a path for them to come to 
Albany to trade.’® In the summer of 1684 he sent the arms of 
the duke of York to be hung up on all the Iroquois castles, 
Arnout Viele, expert interpreter, being the envoy who raised 
the arms of the duke at the Onondaga villages.” At the same 
time Viele was instructed to do his utmost to prevent the Five 
nations from negotiating with De la Barre, who was reported 
to have preparations under way for an expedition to Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

The French regarded with consternation the gradual tighten- 
ing of the British hold on the Five nations. The placing of the 
escutcheon of the house of York on the Iroquois castles, coupled 
with the fact that Dongan assumed himself ‘‘sovereign lord of 
the whole of North America, south of the St. Lawrence’’ im- 
pressed even the pusillanimous Canadian governor as the very 
acme of insolence. Moreover, the French were aroused by the 
outrageous conduct of the Seneca, who ‘‘in cold blood, pillaged 


18 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
9: 203. 

19 Wraxall, Abridqgment of the Indian affairs (MeIlwain, ed.), 13. 

20 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
9: 242, 247. 
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seven hundred canoes belonging to Frenchmen . . . and af- 
terwards attacked Ft. St. Louis of the Illinois where Chevalier 
de Baugy gallantly defended himseltf.’’ To cap the climax, the 
Five nations presumed to introduce the British traders into 
waters sacred to the French, the Great lakes." De la Barre 
protested sharply to Dongan. Ina reply of July 14, 1684, Don- 
gan attempted to propitiate the irate Frenchman by declaring 
that, provided the French were prohibited from trading east of 
Lake Ontario, he would forbid the British to trade west of it.** 
But developments had gone too far, and De la Barre refused to 
be put off longer by the glib promises of the New York governor. 

So in the fall of 1684 the Canadian governor made his expedi- 
tion to Lake Erie to treat with the Iroquois, and during the 
course of the negotiations he reproached one of the sachems for 
having ‘‘introduced the English to the Lakes, belonging to the 
King, my Master, and into the Country of those Nations to whom 
my Master is a Father.’’** In replying the Indians admitted 
having ‘‘eonducted the English to our Lakes, in order to traffick 
with the Outaouas and the Hurons.’’** So it is evident that in 
addition to their trading activities among the Iroquois and their 
efforts to cement more firmly the alliance with the Iroquois by 
sending envoys even to their farthest nation near the Lake Erie 
shore, namely the Seneea, the British actually traded on Lake 
Erie prior to 1685. 

Dongan did not hesitate to follow up with officia? action these 
western operations of free-lance traders. ‘‘Acting rather the 
part of a trader than a governor,’’ to quote a disparaging re- 
mark of a French official, in the fall of 1685 he licensed Captain 
Johannes Rooseboom to make a trading expedition to the west- 
ern Indians. Guided by the French deserter, Abel Merrion, 
with ten canoes loaded with merchandise, Rooseboom’s party 
coasted along Lake Ontario, made the grand portage to Lake 
Krie, and thence paddled into Lake Huron. The Ottawa and 
the Hurons received the British bargains with open arms, in- 
vited their purveyors to return every year, and expressed a 

21 Colden, History of the five Indian nations, 1: 54. 


22 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
3: 448, 


23 Lahontan, New voyages to North-America, 1: 78. 
24 Ibid., 1: 81. 
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desire that their enemies, the Seneca, open a path for them to 
come to Albany to trade.” 

The French were electrified by the news of this venture. Gov- 
ernor Denonville wrote to the French ministry in October, 1686: 
‘*Missilimakinak is theirs. They have taken its latitude, have 
been to trade there with our Outawa and Huron Indians, who 
received them cordially on account of the bargains they gave. 

Unfortunately we had but very few Frenchmen at Mis- 
silimakinak at that time. M. de la Durantaye on arriving there 
wanted to pursue the English to pillage them. The Hurons were 
hastening to escort them after having expressed a great many 
impertinences against us. Sieur de la Durantaye did not over- 
take the English who met the Senecas on their way to join and 
escort them through Lakes Erie and Ontario, until they should 
be beyond all danger of an attack from us.’’* Of course the 
French protested to Governor Dongan. In a letter of October 
1, 1686, Denonville accused him of instructing Arnout Viele, the 
emissary dispatched to the Onondaga in the summer of 1685, to 
urge the Five nations to make war on the French, and added, 
‘‘vou are not a stranger to the enterprise of your merchants 
against Michilimaquina.’’*” To this indictment Dongan made 
the naive reply, ‘‘I am altogether as ignorant of any enterprise 
made by the Indians out of this Government, as I am by what 
you meane by ‘mihillmiqum.’ ’’* 

Kmboldened by the success of 1685, the next year Dongan sent 
out a more ambitious trading venture. An expedition, divided 
into two companies, was fitted out. The first division, with a 
personnel of fifty and with twenty canoes, freighted principally 
with rum, commanded by Captain Rooseboom, left Albany on 
September 11, 1686. The party proceeded westward and estab- 
lished winter quarters with the Seneca, with the intention of 
going to Mackinac in the spring.*® The other division, command- 
ed by Major Patrick Macgregory, who had particular orders 


25 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
3: 476. 

26 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
9: 297. 

27 Tbid., 3: 461. 

28 Tbid., 3: 463. 

29 Thid., 9: 308. 
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from Dongan not to ‘‘meddle with the French,’’ was to follow 
the trail of Rooseboom, but was not to leave Albany until 
the spring of 1687.°° The French, if alarmed by the venture of 
1685, were now thoroughly aroused. On November 16, 1686, De- 
nonville wrote to the French ministry: ‘‘If the English continue 
their expeditions in this manner, and the king is unwilling that 
war be waged against them, nothing is to be expected for this 
Colony but its ruin.’’*’ In the same letter he stated further that 
‘“‘the English Governor prompted by the cupidity of his mer- 
chants and by his own avarice to drag largesses from them, 
claims the whole country as his,’’ and that ‘‘the war begun and 
badly carried on by M. de la Barre has been the cause of all our 
misfortunes; it has reunited the Iroquois to the English who 
adopt the true means of destroying this Colony by depriving 
it of its allies and commerce.’’ 

It was under such apprehensions as these that Denonville 
planned an expedition to Lake Erie to crush the Iroquois once 
for all, and ordered the French officers in command of western 
posts, Durantaye, Dulhut, Tonti, and La Forest, to proceed with 
their respective forces to a common rendezvous at Niagara. In 
execution of these orders, in the spring of 1687 Durantaye pro- 
ceeded eastward and on Lake Huron encountered and captured 
Rooseboom’s party. With his prisoners the Frenchman went 
south, and below Fort St. Joseph was joined by Dulhut, Tonti, 
and La Forest. Here, in the words of Tonti, ‘‘we made more 
canoes and coasted along Lake Erie to Niagara, where we made 
a fort below the portage to wait there for news. On our way 
we took thirty more Englishmen, who were going to Michilimae- 
kinak, commanded by Major Gregoire.’’ * 

The troubles of the French did not end with the capture of the 
British. For the chief stock in trade of the Albany traders was 
rum, which the French did not want the Indians to drink. They 
were especially anxious that the Potawatomi, who ‘‘had no 
knowledge of the English or that bewitching liquor,’’ should not 
indulge.** At the same time the Indians who had been taken 


30 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
9: 308, 318, 

31 Thid., 9: 309. 

82 Early narratives of the northwest, 1634-1619, edited by Louise P. Kellogg 
(Original narratives of early American history — New York, 1917), 309. 

83 Colden, History of the five Indian nations, 1: 76. 
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prisoners with the British conspired with some malcontents of 
Tonti’s party in a futile attempt to persuade all the Indians to 
mutiny. The conspirators urged that the French were cheats 
who charged exorbitant prices for their goods, while the British, 
good-natured and honest, sold goods at reasonable rates. The 
British prisoners were conveyed first to Fort Frontenac, thence 
to Montreal, and finally to Quebec, where, after enduring four 
months’ imprisonment, they were released. 

Despite their frustration of this attempt of the British to 
trade at Mackinac, the French were in despair over the west- 
ward extension of British influence and trade. They saw in such 
a movement the ultimate defection or annihilation of their In- 
dian allies by the powerful Iroquois, encouraged with fine prom- 
ises and, what was more tangible, supplied with guns and am- 
munition by the British. The tottering state of French empire 
in America, because of the encroachments of the British through 
the medium of the Five nations, is set forth in a memoir on the 
state of Canada, prepared in 1687 for the perusal of the French 
ministry. To begin with, according to this memoir, the British 
used the Iroquois to incite other Indians against the French: in 
1686 the Iroquois made a surprise attack on the Hurons and the 
Ottawa, took more than seventy-five prisoners, and promised 
peace and restitution of the prisoners on condition that these 
Indians would renounce the French and acknowledge the over- 
lordship of Britain.** Furthermore, the report accuses the Albany 
traders of deliberately drawing away the western Indians from 
the French by means of their prices for goods, fifty per cent low- 
er than those of the French. Besides seducing the French Indians, 
British bargains attracted ‘‘all our Coureurs de bois and French 
libertines who carry their peltries to them, deserting our Colony, 
and establishing themselves among the English who take great 
pains to encourage them.’’ Finally, the report concludes that 
war on the Iroquois is ‘‘necessary to avert from us a general 
Indian Rebellion which would bring down ruin on our trade and 
cause eventually even the extirpation of our Colony.”’ 

In fact, so undermined was French power in the west that 
Dongan in September, 1687, could say with truth, ‘‘and as to 


34 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
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their [the Jroquots’| Warring with the farther Indyans that is 
more hurtfull to us than the I'rench they being inclined to trade 
with us rather than them which by their Warring is hindered.’’*’ 
A further evidence of French weakness was the successful attack 
which the Iroquois made on the island of Montreal in July, 1688. 
This exploit induced the Ottawa to make overtures to the all- 
powerful British. For ‘‘they sent openly four Sachems ; 
to assure them that they would forever renounce all Friendship 
with the French. They also included seven Nations that lived 
near Missilimakinak in this Peace.’’ *° 

The upshot was that in the fall of 1688 Denonville, perceiving 
the impossibility of smashing the Anglo-lroquoian alliance, was 
ready to acknowledge British suzerainty over the Iroquois and 
their lands provided that the British would curtail the hostile 
activities of the Iroquois in the west.*’ But the feeble efforts of 
Denonville to relieve the precarious situation of the French 
availed nothing. And in January, 1689, Calliéres, governor of 
the island of Montreal, wrote to the French ministry that the 
British were planning a trading expedition to Mackinae with a 
view to capture it and seize all the peltries collected there as a 
reprisal for the goods taken from the ill-starred Rooseboom- 
Maecgregory venture of 1687.*%* Calliéres concluded his letter 
with the pessimistic conjecture that the British were ‘‘about to 
endeavor to invest the entire of Canada and raise all the savages 
against us, in order to wholly deprive us of every sort of Trade 
and draw it all to themselves by means of the cheap bargains 
they can give of goods, at nearly at one-half the price our 
Frenchmen can afford theirs.’’ 

Beginning in 1689 there was a change in tacties. Acrimonious 
correspondence and surreptitious encouragement of Indian war- 
fare were succeeded by open fighting between the French and the 
British. William IIT repudiated the pro-French foreign policy 
of his Stuart predecessors and boldly declared war on the grand 
monarque. Louis wisely returned the comte de Frontenac as 
governor of Canada. 


35 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
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Almost immediately there was a halt in the operations of the 
Albany traders westward and in the triumphs of the Iroquois 
war bands. Frontenae assumed the offensive, sent out raiding 
parties to devastate the Iroquois lands, and in 1690 a band of 
I’rench and Indians swept down the Hudson and burned Schenec- 
tady. By Frontenaec’s energy and genius the wavering western 
Indians were won back to the French, and French empire in 
America for the time was saved. In 1690, having shown what 
the military power of Canada could accomplish, Frontenac sent 
envoys to the Iroquois with the olive branch; but Captain Leis- 
ler, then in control at Albany, having been informed of this ac- 
tion, dispatched Arnout Viele, his Indian interpreter, into the 
west to prevent such a catastrophe as a Franco-Iroquoian alli- 
ance. Viele succeeded so well that the French agents were seized 
by the Iroquois and all but one were burned at the stake.*® In the 
same year the Dawangahoe, a tribe of the Ottawa, influenced by 
the representations of the Iroquois, sent peace envoys to Albany 
to agitate for an open trading route through the Iroquois coun- 
try.” Nevertheless, the rejuvenation of the French was having 
a marked effect upon the extent of the Albany trade; for in 1693, 
in a report to the board of trade, a prominent colonial official 
stated that the Indian trade, ‘‘which is the only maintenance of 
the inhabitants of Albany,’’ was ‘‘wholly stopt.’’* 

The hazards of trade on the Great lakes were now too great 
for the British. Consequently Albany enterprise sought an out- 
let in another portion of the west. In 1691-1692 the British es- 
tablished relations with a new tribe of ‘‘far Indians,’’ namely 
the Shawnee, who sent a peace embassy to Albany.*? The imag- 
ination of one Albanian, at least, was fired by this visit; and 
that was the imagination of Arnout Viele. As Indian interpre- 
ter, trader, and explorer, this Dutchman figures prominently in 
the history of Albany Indian relations. According to a report 
drawn up in 1696 for the board of trade, Viele, ‘‘who has lived 
a long time with the Indians and frequently converses with 
them,’’ was the person in the province best qualified to treat 
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with the Indians.** And so in the decade 1682-1692 he was em- 
ployed by the colony of New York in every important Indian 
transaction. With an eye for the economic rewards of trade, he 
participated in the Rooseboom venture of 1686-1687 and was tak- 
en prisoner with the other members of the company.** He was 
involved in the coup d’état staged by Captain Leisler in 1689, 
and on the downfall of the Leisler faction lost his position as 
official interpreter for the province.* As a result, in 1692 he 
was free to make a trading expedition to the Shawnee and to 
carry Albany goods into a country as vet unexploited by the 
British traders of the north, the Ohio river valley. 

In the autumn of 1692, accompanied by some Delaware and 
Shawnee Indians, Viele left Albany, went south to New Jersey, 
then west to the Susquehanna, embarked on that river, thence 
journeyed to the Allegheny, floated down it to the Ohio, and ex- 
plored the waters of the Ohio as far west as the Wabash.” He 
traded with and attempted to enlist in the British cause the 
Miami Indians in the Wabash river basin. He made an extend- 
ed sojourn in the country of the western Shawnee, who then 
occupied the territory between the Cumberland and Ohio rivers. 

It was not until the early part of 1694 that news of the in- 
trepid Dutchman, who two years before had so gallantly plunged 
into the unknown west, filtered to the seaboard. When rumors 
began to float into Albany that Viele had survived the perils of 
the wilderness path and was on his way east, the whole town and 
province were agog. Captain Arent Schuyler exploded the 
first bomb. On his return from a visit to the Minisink Indians 
of New Jersey in February, 1694, he stated that he had been 
told that ‘‘six days agoe three Christians and two Shanwans 
Indians who went about fifteen months agoe with Arnout Vielle 
into the Shanwans Country were passed by the Minnissinck go- 
ing for Albany to fech powder for Arnout and his Company.’’* 


43 Documents relative to the colonial history of New York (O’Callaghan, ed.) 
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A few days later Peter Schuyler, mayor of Albany, reported to 
Governor Fletcher the arrival in town of a certain Gerrit Luy- 
kasse accompanied by ‘‘two of ye farr Indians called Show- 
anoes.’’** Luykasse brought news that Viele, loaded with bea- 
ver and. accompanied by a ‘‘considerable number’’ of Shawnee, 
expected to reach Albany in the summer. Then, on February 6, 
Mayor Schuyler told the representatives of the Five nations that 
‘*forerunners of the Shawanoes or far Indians’’ had arrived in 
town with the report that Viele, accompanied by ‘‘seven Nations 
of Indians’’ was on his way to Albany.*® Even the Five nations, 
drugged into complacency by the excitement of the day, offered 
no opposition to Viele’s operations among their foes, the ‘‘far 
Indians.’’ Certain of their sachems magnanimously informed 
Governor Fletcher that they did not ‘‘take it amiss when the Gov- 
ernor sends to the Dawangahoes about Peace or that Arent 
the Interpreter went to the far Indians.’’*° 

True to reports, in the summer of 1694 Viele headed a veri- 
table triumphal procession into Pennsylvania. He had departed 
escorted by a handful of Delaware and Shawnee Indians; he 
returned with hundreds in his retinue. A band of Shawnee left 
their hunting grounds on the Cumberland to follow Viele east to 
the Delaware river where they established a settlement. 

Rumor is hydra-headed. In this case it whispered into hostile 
ears on the Mississippi as well as into friendly ears on the Hud- 
son. Indeed, reports of Viele’s audacious expedition rumbled 
with a five years’ echo in the French west. Scarcely had Viele 
arrived safely in Albany when Henri de Tonti, on September 11, 
1694, wrote to the French government: ‘‘We have even been 
advised that one named Annas (Arias?), of the English na- 
tion, accompanied by the Loup savages has had some speech 
with the Miami in order to draw them to them, which will give 
them a strong foothold for the success of their enterprise, if he 
corrupts them.’’*' Five years later, in August, 1699, Iberville 
reported to the French ministry that according to the opinions 
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of all Frenchmen familiar with the Ohio country, ‘‘some men, 
twelve in number, and some Maheingans [Mohegan], who are 
savages whom we call Loups started seven years ago from New 
York in order to go up the river Andaste [Susquehanna] which 
is in the province of Pennsylvania, as far as the River Ohio 
which is said to join the Wabash, flowing together into the 
Mississippi.’’* 

Thus the British traders stand acquitted; Lahontan’s accusa- 
tion of carelessness and laziness fades into vacuity when seru- 
tinized in the white light of history. The French Canadians cer- 
tainly did not have a monopoly upon the art of exploration. The 
dauntless Virginians — Batts, Fallam, Needham, and Arthur — 
explored the upper waters of the southern tributaries of the Ohio 
in 1671-1674. The Carolinians were across the Mississippi in 
1700. Not to be outdone by their southern brethren, the Albany 
traders staged their little drama of westward extension. The 
rising action began with the appearance of nameless traders on 
the Great lakes in 1684 and continued for a decade, to reach its 
climax with Arnout Viele’s successful journey to the Cumber- 
land river in 1692 and his triumphant return to Albany two years 
later. 


HeEten Brosnar 
Urpana, ILuinois 


52 Découvertes et établissements des Francais (Margry, ed.), 4: 342. 














HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
NORTHWEST, 1919-1920 


The period covered in this survey is the year ending October 
1, 1920, and the territory included consists of the ten states 
which form the northwest portion of the Mississippi valley. The 
year has not been a propitious one for publication. There has 
been a decrease in historical output which may be explained in 
part by the high cost of paper and the difficulties encountered in 
getting an adequate stock even if the cost can be met. Neverthe- 
less, one new historical periodical has entered the field, and re- 
ports of activities show a large body of material collected dur- 
ing the year ready for publication when conditions permit. 


PROGRESS AND ACTIVITIES OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Minnesota historical society in its report for 1919 shows 
an inerease in per cent of gifts, in membership, and in library 
accessions and activities. The most notable advances have been 
in the use made of library facilities by the public, the number ot 
books supplied at the desk having increased seventy per cent. 
The library has prepared a list of duplicates for exchange and 
for sale and is now engaged in the compilation of a catalogue of 
Minnesota imprints from 1849 to 1880. A number of changes 
have been made in the staff of the society. Following the resig- 
nation of Miss Ruth O. Roberts as curator of the museum, Mr. 
Willoughby M. Babcock, Jr., has been appointed to that position 
and Miss Bertha L. Heilbron has been made editorial assistant 
in his place. Mr. C. Edward Graves, librarian of the society 
since 1917, has resigned and his place has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Robert W.G. Vail. Miss Dorothy Heinemann 
has been sueceeded as editorial assistant by Miss Mary E. 
Wheelhouse, and Miss Ilona B. Schmidt as head cataloguer by 
Miss Wilhelmina Carothers. 

The history hour for children, during which short talks have 
been given by Mr. Babcock and others on matters of Minnesota 
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history, has been held frequently during the year. The annual 
meeting of the society occurred on January 12, 1920, and the ad- 
dress of the oceasion was given by Professor Carl Russell Fish, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘American democracy.’’ At 
other open meetings of the society papers were read by Colonel 
George EK. Leach on ‘‘The 151st United States field artillery 
in the world war;’’ by Lester B. Shippee on ‘‘Jane Grey Swiss- 
helm: agitator;’’ and by Solon J. Buck on ‘‘The introspections 
of a belated puritan.’’ 

An article by Mr. Robert W. G. Vail, librarian of the society, 
on ‘‘Attie dust and treasures,’’ which was published in Library 
notes and news, Was reissued in mimeographed form by the so- 
ciety and sent out to its members and to others in the state. This 
has resulted in numerous contributions to the society in the way 
of books, manuscripts, and other items. 

The State historical society of Lowa, located at Iowa City, has 
made no changes in its staff during the year. As usual, it has 
directed its energies largely toward research and publication. 
During the summer of 1920 the list of men —aside from the reg- 
ular staff—who were carrying on research for the society in- 
cluded the following: Professor H. H. Preston of the University 
of Washington, who has been preparing a history of banking 
in Iowa; Professor Louis B. Schmidt of the Iowa state col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts, who is devoting his atten- 
tion to the agricultural history of Iowa and the middle west; 
Mr. Heman Hale Smith of the University of Wisconsin, who is 
writing a history of the Mormons in Iowa; Professors Jacob 
Van der Zee, John E. Briggs, and Ivan L. Pollock of the State 
university of Iowa; Mr. Earl S. Fullbrook of the University of 
Nebraska; and Mr. Mareus L. Hansen. The increase in mem- 
bership during the past year has been about fifty per cent, the 
list of members now including approximately one thousand in- 
dividuals. 

The Historical department at Des Moines has enlarged its 
staff by the addition of an assistant editor, Mr. David C. Mott 
having been appointed to that position. This increase was made 
necessary by the added duties of an editorial nature which fell 
to the lot of the curator of the department through his member- 
ship on the state board of conservation. The department has 
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been active during the year in promoting the establishment of 
state parks and in the preservation and marking of spots of his- 
toric interest. A recent addition to the department’s gallery 
of portraits of historic personages is an oil painting of Leslie 
M. Shaw, governor of Iowa, 1898-1902, and secretary of the 
treasury in President Roosevelt’s cabinet. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the State historical society 
of Missouri took place in Columbia on March 25, 1920. The 
principal addresses were by Mr. Walter B. Stevens, president 
of the society, on ‘‘ Missouri taverns,’’ and by M. Casenave, of 
the French republic, on ‘The influence of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi on the development of modern France.’’ In the evening 
a pageant was presented entitled ‘‘ Missouri, a masque and 
pageant.’’? The report of the secretary of the society showed a 
total membership of 1,258, an increase of 214 annual members 
being noted during the year. The library contains 80,000 titles 
and a large and valuable newspaper collection numbering more 
than 10,000 bound volumes. Work was reported as progressing 
rapidly on the photostatic reproduction of old Missouri news- 
papers and in the preservation, by silk-process covering, of the 
file of the Missouri Intelligencer and Boone’s Lick Advertiser, 
the first country newspaper of Missouri. The society has in 
press the journal of the 1875 constitutional convention of Mis- 
souri, which will appear in two volumes. The secretary calls 
attention to the fact that between December, 1919, and May, 
1920, five of the nine surviving delegates of the convention had 
died. 

The interest aroused throughout the state of Missouri in con- 
nection with the celebration of the centennial of statehood has 
stimulated plans for the organization of several county histori- 
eal societies. Adair and Clark counties have succeeded in form- 
ing societies, and plans for similar action are under way in 
Macon, southern Jackson, Jasper, Johnson, Livingston, and 
Nodaway counties. 

The Nebraska state historical society held its forty-third an- 
nual meeting on January 13, 1920. The program was arranged 
with the purpose in mind of preserving first-hand information 
as to Nebraska’s part in the world war, and consisted of the 
following papers: ‘‘Demobilization and the return to peace,’’ 
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by Governor S. R. McKelvie; ‘‘The Nebraska fuel administra- 
tion,’’ by John L. Kennedy; ‘‘The Nebraska national guard,”’ 
by Colonel P. L. Hall, Jr.; ‘‘The Nebraska state council of de- 
fense,’’ by R. M. Joyce; ‘‘The history of Burt county in the 
world war,’’ by J. R. Sutherland; and ‘‘The Three hundred fifty- 
fifth regiment,’’ by Captain Earl Cline. 

A handbook recently published by the Colorado state histori- 
eal and natural history society includes a roll of over 250 mem- 
bers, a large percentage of whom have been elected during the 
past year. Programs for nine meetings of the society for the 
year 1920-1921 have been arranged and announced. The sub- 
ject for the meeting of September 28, 1920, was the Long ex- 
pedition of 1820. 

In 1919 the legislature of Wyoming made provision for the 
establishment of a state historical board consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the secretary of state, and the state librarian, and for the 
appointment of a state historian. The bill as approved carried 
with it an appropriation of $5,000 for the biennium 1919-1921, 
and provided for the transfer of the property formerly belong- 
ing to the Wyoming historical society to the custody of the state 
historian. The latter position was filled by the appointment of 
Miss Eunice G. Anderson, under whose direction the state has 
been organized for effective work. In addition to the collection 
of books, newspapers, and manuscripts, a clipping bureau has 
been established and a collection of war trophies has been ac- 
quired—the Pennewill collection—which includes approxi- 
mately one thousand items. The state historian has codperated 
with the schools of the state in conducting prize essay contests 
on the subjects ‘‘Early days in Wyoming’’ and ‘‘Wyoming’s 
part in the late war.’’ In September, 1920, the state historian 
organized an ‘‘Old timers’’ day program which was held at 
Douglas, Wyoming, in connection with the state fair. A num- 
ber of historical papers were read and 171 early settlers were 
registered. 

WAR HISTORY ACTIVITIES 

A great deal of active work has-been done in the past year in 
the collection and publication of war history material. The 
Minnesota war records commission has added to its collections 
the state headquarters file of the correspondence and records 
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for many activities of the Minnesota branch of the council of 
national defense, important records from the Minnesota branch- 
es of the United States employment service, the American Red 
Cross, the Young women’s Christian association, the Jewish 
welfare board, and the American library association, a complete 
file of the headquarters records of the St. Paul council of Boy 
seouts of America for the years 1914-1918, and numerous col- 
lections of materials from private sources showing the war activ- 
ities of Minnesotans. The acquisition of information regarding 
individual men in the service has been greatly facilitated by com- 
bining this work with the distribution of bonuses under act of the 
Minnesota legislature. The commission has issued Bulletin 
number three in mimeographed form under the title County 
war history prospectus and guide to the collection of material. 
It consists of a tentative outline together with instructions and 
suggestions to local investigators. The memory of Minneapolis 
men who gave their lives in the world war is to be perpetuated 
by the planting of sixteen hundred elms, one for each man who 
died in the service, in six rows along a memorial drive between 
Glenwood park and Camden park. 

Among the publications which help tell the story of Minne- 
sotans in the war may be noted: War service record of Shattuck 
men, by Harry E. Whitney, instructor in the Shattuck school 
at Faribault, Minnesota; Hamline university in the world war, 
by Henry L. Osborne; Granville: tales and tail spins from a 
flyer’s diary, compiled from letters and the diary of Granville 
Gutterson of St. Paul; a pamphlet entitled A Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary in Italy during wartime, by Paul J. Thompson; an article 
on ‘‘Logging with the A. E. F.,’’ by Shirley C. Brayton, begin- 
ning in the December, 1919, number of The north woods, a month- 
ly bulletin of the Minnesota forestry association; and the war 
histories and honor rolls of a number of the counties of the state. 

In the state of Iowa progress has been made by the three state 
agencies interested in the compilation of war material. The 
War roster commission is planning to include in its completed 
roster histories of Iowa units and is cooperating with over-sea 
officers in this work. The Historical department at Des Moines, 
specializing on the casualties of Iowa men in the service, has 
secured photographs of about one thousand of the men who lost 
their lives. These photographs and accompanying data are be- 
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ing arranged by counties for exhibition in the department build 
ing. The State historical society at lowa City has issued Ti 
writing of war history in Lowa, by Mareus L. Hansen, as one of 
the series of Jowa and war pamphlets. The first volume of the 
series of Lowa chronicles of the world war is now in press. It 
is a book of over three hundred pages by Mareus L. Hansen on 
Welfare campaigns in Iowa. The manuscripts of three other 
volumes in the series have been completed during the year and 
a fourth volume is nearing completion. In connection with the 
preparation of these volumes much manuscript and other war 
history material has come into the possession of the society. 

The production of county war histories has gone on busily in 
Iowa and although the conventional photographic collection 
known as an honor roll is the most prevalent type, there is an 
increasing tendency to make the record more valuable by the 
addition of more descriptive and factual matter. The lowa state 
college has issued A short record of Iowa state college in the 
world war; a Report of Tama county activities in the women’s 
committee C. N. D., by Mrs. Elmer E. Taylor, has appeared in 
pamphlet form; and much fugitive material is noted in periodi- 
cals. The March, 1920, number of Jvy leaves — published by the 
Fourth division—contains an article by Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank K. Lyman, of the Iowa adjutant general’s office, on ‘‘lowa 
and wars,’’ and the issue for October, 1919, is a ‘‘Fort 
Des Moines number,’’ the division being then stationed at Des 
Moines. The ‘‘Hospitals of the 42nd division’’ are discussed 
in the Journal of the Iowa state medical society for October, 
1919. 

The adjutant general of the state of Missouri—under whose 
auspices a volume has recently been published dealing with The 
service of Missouri national guard on the Mexican border —an- 
nounces that this is but the first in a series of Missouri military 
reports and that similar publications are being planned with re- 
gard to the world war and other conflicts in which Missouri has 
taken part. The program of the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
state historical society on January 13, 1920, was given up entire- 
ly to the subject of war history. The papers are reproduced for 
the most part in the issues of Nebraska history and record of 
pioneer days. 

South Dakota has issued a bulletin, under the auspices of the 
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governor and the adjutant general, entitled Record of service of 
the 147th field artillery in France. The history of participation 
in the war by North Dakota receives much attention in The quar- 
terly journal of the University of North Dakota. The number 
for October, 1919, is given over to twelve articles on phases of 
this subject. A few titles chosen at random will indicate the 
scope of the discussion: ‘*‘ North Dakota’s contribution of men,’’ 
‘‘The work of the welfare organizations,’’ ‘‘The public schools 
and the war,’’ ‘‘Experiences of a university woman ‘over- 
there.’’’ The January, 1920, number devotes 142 pages to a 
‘‘Service list of the University of North Dakota,’’ and the April 
number contains an article on ‘‘The university man in SY’ war 
work.”’ 

The compilation of war history material has been carried on 
in Wyoming through committees organized in every county in 
the state. As a result thirteen thousand war records have been 
received and filed with the state historian. 

Among publications of interest to several states in the north- 
west may be noted the following: From Vauquois hill to Exer- 
mont, a history of the Thirty-fifth division, by Claire Kenamore 
(St. Louis, 1919) ;* The story of the Rainbow division, by Ray- 
mond 8. Tompkins (New York, 1919); A brief history of the 
Rainbow division, by Walter B. Wolf (New York, 1919); The 
88th division in the world war of 1914-1918 (New York, 1919) ; 
338th U.S. field artillery: our book of memories, by Jerome R. 
Forbes;* and Victory. History of the 805th pioneer mfantry, 
American expeditionary forces, by Paul S. Bliss (St. Paul, 1919). 
The Northwest warriors magazine, an illustrated periodical edit- 
ed by service men and published in Minneapolis, purposes to 
give a history of the part taken in the war by men of the north- 
west, 

A volume on The American negro in the world war, by Em- 
mett J. Seott (Washington, 1919), is of much interest to the 
section under review because of the training camp for colored 
officers which was located at Des Moines and the presence of 
large numbers of colored troops at Camp Dodge in Iowa and at 
Camp Funston in Kansas during the war. 


1 Reviewed ante, 6:593. 


2 To be reviewed later. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A volume of over seven hundred pages dealing with Minne- 
sota geographic names, their origin and historic significance, by 
Warren Upham, has been issued as volume 17 of the Minnesota 
historical collections. Volume 16 of the Collections has been 
printed in part for some time but is not yet ready for distribu- 
tion. The Minnesota history bulletin, published by the society, 
contains the following articles in the issues for November, 1919, 
and for February and May, 1920: ‘‘Benjamin Densmore’s jour- 
nal of an expedition on the frontier,’’ dealing with a trip to 
Otter lake in 1857; ‘‘American democracy,’’? by Carl Russell 
Fish; ‘‘The last Indian uprising in the United States,’’ by Louis 
H. Roddis; and ‘‘ Recruiting engineers for the world war in Min- 
nesota,’’? by George W. MeCree. In the number for February, 
1920, in a section devoted to notes and documents, appears an 
article on ‘The Goodhue press,’’ the press on which was printed 
the Dubuque Visitor —the first newspaper in lowa—and late 
the Minnesota Pioneer, the first newspaper in that state. The 
issue of the Bulletin for August is a ‘‘ Dedication number,’’ and 
contains the address on ‘‘ Middle western pioneer democracy’’ 
delivered by Frederick J. Turner at the dedication of the socie- 
ty’s building in May, 1918. The general account of the dedica- 
tion exercises, which follows, includes papers on ‘‘ Former houses 
and administration of the Minnesota historical society,’’ by 
Warren Upham, and ‘‘The functions and ideals of the Min- 
nesota historical society,’’ by Solon J. Buck. The society has 
published a Handbook of forty-six pages descriptive of its organ- 
ization and activities. In the ‘‘News and comment’’ section run- 
ning in each issue of the Minnesota history bulletin are numer- 
ous citations of historical items found in Minnesota newspapers. 
Lists of similar matter for Iowa appear each quarter in The 
Towa journal of history and politics, and in the Missouri histor- 
ical review for October, 1919, appears a collation of Historical 
articles in Missouri newspapers covering the period from Au- 
gust, 1918, to April, 1919, inclusive. These lists, especially when 
their contents are indexed, are invaluable in reseuing the 
ephemeral but often valuable newspaper accounts from oblivion. 





3'To be reviewed later. 
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The State historical society of lowa has issued three more 
numbers in the Jowa and war series. These are The writing of 
war history in Lowa, by Mareus L. Hansen; Fort Des Moines in 
Towa history, by Ruth A, Gallaher;* and an Index to the preced- 
ing twenty-three numbers. With this index number the series 
is closed and the society has turned its attention to the produc- 
tion of a series of larger volumes under the title Jowa chronicles 
of the world war, the first volume of which is now in press. In 
the Jowa journal of history and politics for the year there have 
appeared the following articles: ‘‘The legislation of the thirty- 
eighth general assembly of lowa,’’ by John E. Briggs and Cyril 
B. Upham; two articles continuing the ‘‘ Historical survey of the 
militia in lowa’’ for the periods 1865-1898 and 1898-1916, by 
Cyril B. Upham; ‘‘Special municipal charters in Iowa, 1836- 
1858,’’ by George F. Robeson; ‘‘Northwestern Iowa in 1855,”’ 
by J. L. Ingalsbe; ‘‘Some episodes in the history of the founding 
of the medical college of the State university of Iowa,’’ by John 
P. Irish; ‘‘General Lew. Wallace at Shiloh: how he was con- 
vineed of an error after forty years,’’ by Joseph W. Rich; ‘‘The 
soldier vote in Lowa in the election of 1888,’’ by Donald L. Me- 
Murry; ‘‘Some materials for the study of Iowa archaeology,’’ by 
Charles R. Keyes; and three articles by Louis B. Schmidt on 
agricultural history —‘‘The internal grain trade of the United 
States, 1850-1860,’’ ‘‘Some significant aspects of the agrarian 
revolution in the United States,’’ and ‘‘The westward movement 
of the wheat growing industry in the United States.’’ 

In addition to the Jowa journal of history and politics, which 
is now in its eighteenth year, the State historical society of Iowa 
has begun the publication of a monthly historical magazine the 
purpose of which is to present articles and narratives which will 
be shorter and less technical than those appearing in the quarter- 
ly publication. It bears the title The palimpsest, a name sug- 
gested by the palimpsests of early times—parchments from 
which one writing had been erased to make room for another. 
The magazine is edited by John C. Parish, associate editor of 
the society, and began publication in July, 1920. The three num- 
bers so far issued include the following articles: ‘‘The vision,’’ 
by Benjamin F.. Shambaugh; ‘‘Palimpsests,’’ by John C, Parish; 


4 To be reviewed later. 
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‘“‘White beans for hanging,’ by John C. Parish; ‘‘ Newspaper 
history,’’ by Bertha M. H. Shambaugh; ‘‘An old-time editorial 
dialogue,’’ by John C. Parish; ‘‘Three men and a press,’’ by 
John C. Parish; ‘‘A romance of the forties,’’ by William 8S. John- 
son; ‘Benjamin Stone Roberts,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher; and 
‘“‘The trial and execution of Patrick O’Conner,’’? by Eliphalet 
Price. 

The Historical department of Lowa, located at Des Moines, has 
resumed the publication of its quarterly journal, The annals o/ 
lowa, which was suspended during the war. The resumption 
begins with the April, 1920, issue, which contains ‘‘ Major Will- 
iam Williams’ journal of a trip to Iowa in 1849,’’ and an article 
by J. W. Cheney on ‘‘ Rev. Daniel Lane and his Keosauqua aead- 
emy.’’ In the editorial department appears a statement of the 
‘‘Accomplishment of the state board of conservation to April, 
1920.”? 

The State historical society of Missouri, located at Columbia, 
has issued three numbers of the Missouri historical review dur- 
ing the year, the third being a double number for April-July, 
1920. These issues contain two new continued articles —‘*The 
followers of Duden,’’ by William G. Bek, dealing with early 
German immigration into Missouri; and ‘‘Shelby’s expedition 
to Mexico: an unwritten leaf of the war,’’ which is a reprint of 
John N. Edwards’ graphic description of an expedition at the 
close of the civil war. The fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of 
‘‘Karly days on Grand river and the Mormon war,’’ by Rollin 
J. Britton, bring this serial to its conclusion. Other articles in 
the Review are as follows: ‘‘ Missourians in service,’’ by Har- 
vey C. Clark; ‘‘ Major Benjamin Holiday,’’ by Anna Lee Brosius 
Korn; ‘‘One hundred years of medicine in Missouri,’’ by H. W. 
Loeb; ‘‘Inefficiency of water transportation in Missouri,’’ by 
Sam T. Bratton; ‘‘Little bonne femme chureh,’’ by EK. W. 
Stephens; ‘‘The Osage war,’’ by Robert A. Glenn; ‘‘ Missourians 
abroad — Leigh C. Palmer,’’ by J. Willard Ridings; ‘‘ Early ex- 
ploration and settlement of Missouri and Arkansas,’’ by Car- 
dinal L. Goodwin; ‘‘Major Emory S. Foster,’’ by George 8S. 
Grover; and ‘‘Recollections of Thomas H. Benton,’’ by John A. 
Oliphant. The number for April-July, 1920, also contains a sym- 
posium of articles by Missouri women covering various phases 
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of the ‘‘ History of the woman suffrage movement in Missouri.’’ 
This group of articles is edited by Miss Mary Semple Scott. 
Two numbers of Nebraska history and record of pioneer 
days have been issued by the Nebraska state historical society 
during the year. The number for July-September, 1919, is 
largely taken up with material on the Fort Atkinson centennial 
celebration held at the site of the fort north of Omaha on Octo- 
ber 11, 1920. The main article is one by Albert Watkins on 
‘*Why Fort Atkinson was established.’’ The number for Octo- 
ber-December, 1919, contains among other items the following 
articles: ‘‘Three military heroes of Nebraska,’’ by Albert Wat- 
kins; ‘*D. Charles Bristol (Omaha Charley),’’ by E. E. Black- 
man; ‘‘The Nebraska fuel administration,’’ by John L. Kenne- 
dy; ‘‘ Burt county in the world war,’’ by J. R. Sutherland; and a 
list of ‘‘ Builders of early Nebraska’’ with biographical data. 

The Colorado state historical and natural history society has 
issued a small pamphlet giving the names of its members and 
announcing the programs for nine meetings of the society for 
the year 1920-1921. The state historian of Wyoming has pub- 
lished a small folder describing the work and accomplishments 
of the Historical department of that state. In the remaining 
states of the group there has been apparently no publication by 
organized historical societies. 

Much material dealing with the history of the trans-Missis- 
sippi northwest has found an outlet in the Wisconsin magazine of 
history. The block of chiseled stone discovered in Minnesota 
in 1898 and known as the Kensington rune stone has come in 
for a renaissance of discussion in the above-mentioned magazine. 
The December, 1919, number contains an article by H. R. Holand 
entitled ‘‘The Kensington rune stone. Is it the oldest native 
document of American history?’’ Mr. Holand believes the text 
authentic and suggests the expedition of Paul Knutson in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century as the one which deposited 
the relic. ‘‘Further discoveries concerning the Kensington rune 
stone,’’ by the same author, appears in the number for March, 
1920. In the June number is a communication from Father 
Chrysostom Verwyst, O. F. M., discussing one phase of Mr. 
Holand’s contention, and in the same number is an article by 
Rasmus B. Anderson entitled ‘‘ Another view of the Kensington 
rune stone.’? Mr. Anderson scouts the authenticity of the relic, 
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and suggests the identity of the perpetrators of the fraud. Of 
interest also to readers of trans-Mississippi history are two arti- 
cles in the March, 1920, number of the Wisconsin magazine of 
history: ‘‘The early history of Jonathan Carver,’’ by William 
Browning, and ‘‘An experiment of the fathers in state social- 
ism,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, dealing with the subject of the Indian 
trading houses. 

The Mississtppr Vatutey Hisrorican Review contains the fol- 
lowing articles which may be noted as of especial interest to the 
states northwest of the Mississippi: ‘‘Jonathan Carver and the 
Carver land grant,’’? by Milo M. Quaife, and ‘Transportation 
and traffie on the Ohio and Mississippi before the steam-boat,”’ 
by W. W. Carson, in the number for June, 1920; and ‘‘Steam- 
boating on the upper Mississippi after the civil war: a Missis- 
sippi magnate,’’ by Lester B. Shippee, in the Mareh, 1920, num- 
ber. In the department of ‘‘Notes and documents’’ for March, 
1920, is a letter written by Edward P. Bridgman from Osawato- 
mie, Kansas, in May, 1856, contributed with an introduction by 
Milo M. Quaife; also a letter written by the governor of New 
Mexico in 1807 telling of the expedition of James Clamorgan 
from St. Louis to Santa Fe in that vear. This letter is given in 
Spanish with an English translation and an introduction by 
Joseph J. Hill. 

An article on ‘‘The miners’ laws of Colorado,’’ by Thomas 
M. Marshal, appears in the American historical review for April, 
1920, and in the department of ‘‘Notes and suggestions’’ in the 
July, 1920, number of the same journal is an article by Clar- 
ence W. Alvord presenting and commenting upon ‘‘An unrecog- 
nized Father Marquette letter.’’ This letter, written while 
Marquette and Jolliet were ascending the Mississippi in August, 
1673, is an interesting addition to the bibliography of the ex- 
pedition. 

OTHER HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 

A number of volumes in the Chronicles of America series 
have appeared during the past year. The following are of es- 
pecial interest to the people of the region covered by this re- 
view: The agrarian crusade, a chronicle of the farmer in poli- 
tics, by Solon J. Bueck;* The railroad builders, a chronicle of 


5 To be reviewed later. 
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the welding of the states, by John Moody ;° The paths of inland 
commerce, a@ chronicle of trail, road, and waterway, by Archer 
B. Hulbert ;* Adventurers of Oregon, a chronicle of the fur trade, 
by Constance L. Skinner;* and Our foreigners, a chronicle of 
Americans in the making, by Samuel P. Orth.® 

Books dealing with aspects of Indian life inelude Miss Annie 
Heloise Abel’s The American Indian as participant in the civil 
war (Cleveland, 1919) ;*° The blanket Indian of the northwest, 
by G. O. Shields (New York); Ojibway texts, collected by Will- 
iam Jones and edited by Truman Michelson (volume 7, part 2, 
of the Publications of the American ethnological society) ; part 
one of a Handbook of aboriginal American antiquities, by W. H. 
Holmes, issued as Bulletin number 60 of the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean ethnology;*t and The autobiography of a Winnebago In- 
dian, edited by Paul Radin (University of California publica- 
tions in American archaeology and ethnology).* Periodical 
literature on the same subject includes: ‘‘The use of plants by 
the Indians of the Missouri river region,’’ by Melvin R. Gil- 
more, in the Thirty-third annual report of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology; ‘*‘The rhythm of Sioux and Chippewa music,”’ 
by Frances Densmore, in the February, 1920, number of Art and 
archaeology; and ‘‘The Indian and the horse,’’ by Clark Wissler, 
in the American Indian magazine for August, 1920. The Journal 
of the Washington academy of sciences for October 4 and 19, 
1919, contains ‘‘Some general notes on the Fox Indians,’’ by 
Truman Michelson, and in the issue for November 19, a bibli- 
ography on the Fox Indians by the same author. The Wiscon- 
sin archeologist for April, 1920, consists of a monograph of 
over one hundred pages on ‘‘The Potawatomi’’ in the upper 
Mississippi valley and the region of the Great lakes, by Publius 
V. Lawson. 

Among recent volumes dealing in whole or in part with the 
country northwest of the Mississippi are the following: Quaint 

6 Reviewed ante, 7:158. 

7 Reviewed ante, 7:153. 

8 Reviewed ante, 7:171. 

7:174, 


10 Reviewed ante, 6:578. 
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9 Reviewed ante, 


11 Reviewed ante, 7:59. 
12 To be reviewed later. 


13 Reviewed ante, 7:177. 
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and historic forts of North America, by John Martin Hammond; 
Ten years on the lowa frontier, by William H. Ingham; Topical 
studies and references on the economic history of American 
agriculture, by Louis B. Schmidt (Philadelphia, 1919); Port- 
land Prairie in present times, by H. V. Arnold, dealing with a 
small section in southern Minnesota and northern Iowa (Lari- 
more, North Dakota, 1919); When Blue Earth county [{Minne- 
sota] was young, by George W. Allyn (Madison Lake, Minne- 
sota, 1919); The Mormon battalion: its history and achieve- 
ments, by Brigham H. Roberts (Salt Lake City); Building the 
Union Pacific railway, by Edwin L. Sabin (Philadelphia, 
1919) ;** The constitutional history of the Louisiana purchase, 
1803-1812, by Everett S. Brown (University of California publi- 
cations in history, volume 10) ;** The North West company, by 
Gordon C. Davidson (University of California publications ix 
history, volume 7);'° The Bozeman trail, by Grace R. Hebard, 
dealing with overland routes into the northwest; The splendid 
wayfaring, by John G. Neihardt, telling of the adventures of 
Jedediah Smith and his companions in their western explora- 
tions; and The story of a Minnesotan, by Loren Warren Collins 
(Minneapolis, 1919), the last-mentioned book being an auto- 
biography of a former associate justice of the Minnesota su- 
preme court. 

A monograph presented by Madame Adrien Loir as a thesis 
at the University of Caen bears the title Charles-Alexandre 
Lesueur, artiste et savant Francois en Amérique de 1816 ad 1839. 
It deals with the French artist whose drawings, made during 
his travels in the Mississippi valley in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, present a valuable portrayal of conditions of that time. 
A collection of sixteen hundred of these drawings is deposited 
at the museum of natural history at Havre, France, and about 
forty of these are reproduced in the monograph of Madame 
Loir. 

The north star, a monthly magazine published in Minneapolis, 
printed in February and March, 1920, articles by Theodore C, 
Blegen about ‘‘The America letters’’ written by pioneer immi- 
grants from Norway to friends in the old country. In the issue 


14 Reviewed ante, 7:81. 


15 To be reviewed later. 
16 Reviewed ante, 6:411. 
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for January, 1920, appears an article by Rasmus B. Saby on 
‘‘The non-partisan league in North Dakota: the story of Amer- 
ica’s most remarkable farmers’ political movement.’’ In the 
Survey for March 6, 1920, Edward T. Devine writes upon 
‘‘North Dakota—the laboratory of the non-partisan league.”’ 
In the Journal of negro history for April, 1920, is a study of 
““The development of the negro public school system in Mis- 
sourl,’’ by Henry 8S. Williams. 

Much historical material finds publication in the Saturday 
evening post of Burlington, lowa. An instance is the serial ae- 
count of ‘‘Steamboats and steamboatmen of the upper Missis- 
sippi: descriptive, personal and historieal,’’ written largely by 
the veteran river historian, George B. Merrick, and finished by 
red A. Bill. This continuation extended over several years and 
was concluded in December, 1919. ‘‘General Zebulon M. Pike, 
Somerset born’’isanarticle by William J. Backes in the October, 
1919, number of the Somerset county [New Jersey] historical 
quarterly. The writer contends that Pike was born in Lamber- 
ton, now Lamington, in Somerset county, and not in the Lam- 
berton which is now part of the city of Trenton. ‘‘Who was 
the Chevalier de la Verendrye?’’ is the title of an article by A. 
H. de Trémaudan in The Canadian historical review for Sep- 
tember, 1920. 

In the series of ‘‘State builders of the west’’ in the Western 
magazine are biographical sketches of ‘‘Andrew Ryan MeGill, 
tenth governor of Minnesota,’’ ‘‘William Rush Merriam, 
eleventh governor of Minnesota,’’ ‘‘Knute Nelson, twelfth gov- 
ernor of Minnesota and U. S. senator,’’ and ‘‘David Marston 
Clough, thirteenth governor of Minnesota.’’ A small pamphlet 
entitled Iowa and Iowa history contains an address delivered 
by Cyrenus Cole before the Iowa society of New York on March 
6, 1920. Two books dealing with Wyoming history are Personal 
recollections of pioneer life on the mountains and plains of the 
great west, by Luke Voorhees, and Missionary district of Wy- 
oming: record of conditions January 1, 1920, by Bishop Thomas. 


ACQUISITION OF SOURCE MATERTAL 


An interesting and valuable item of source material which 
has come to light within the past vear is a missing volume of the 
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Taliaferro journals, covering the years from 1827 to 1829. The 
volume was recently acquired by Mr. Edson Gaylord of Minne- 
apolis and is being copied for the Minnesota historical society, 
which will ultimately become custodian of the original. This 
will fill an important gap in the files which the society at present 
possesses of the journals of the well-known Fort Snelling Indian 
agent. The society has acquired by transfer from the office of 
the secretary of state, under the provisions of an act of 1919 
authorizing it to act as custodian of state and local archives, the 
original journals of the legislature, the legislative bills, and a 
large number of miscellaneous papers, all for the period from 
1849 to 1880. Among the latter were found the original certified 
returns of the first census of Minnesota territory, taken in 1849. 
Among other acquisitions of the Minnesota historical society 
are papers of the late Captain Henry A. Castle of St. Paul, of 
General William G. le Due, of Governor Henry A. Swift, and of 
Governor Andrew R. McGill; the papers of the Reverend Moses 
W. Adams, Indian agent and missionary to the Sioux; a collee- 
tion of letters of the Reverend Richard Hall, pioneer missionary 
of the Congregational church in Minnesota; the papers and ree- 
ords of the first Presbyterian church of St. Paul for the years 
from 1872 to 1874; the civil war diary and letters of Lieutenant 
Samuel Bloomer of Stillwater; the records of the Minnesota 
woman suffrage association; some letters of Edwin Whitefield, 
an eastern artist who traveled in Minnesota in 1856; a copy of a 
very rare pamphlet entitled Wanderings in Minnesota during 
the Indian troubles of 1862, by Thomas Scantlebury, together 
with the original manuscript; a blue-print copy of a manuscript 
map drawn in 1864 showing the route traveled by the Sully ex- 
pedition from Fort Ridgely to the Yellowstone and Missouri 
rivers in that year; a group of pictures, newspaper clippings, 
and a few manuscripts relating to the old Crow Wing settlement 
and the Beaulieu family; a collection of 443 pamphlets dealing 
with legal and financial affairs of the Union Pacifie and other 
railroads; and a file of Emigranten, a Norwegian newspaper 
published at Madison, Wisconsin, and containing much valuable 
information on the northwest. This file contains the issues for 
June to December, 1857, and for all of 1859, 1862, 1864, and 
1865. The society has secured a typewritten copy of the ‘‘Rem- 
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iniscences of the early Oberlin missionaries and their work in 
northwestern Minnesota as dictated . . . by Rev. S. G. 
Wright, missionary, 1890.’’ The writer of this document was 
a missionary to the Chippewa at Red lake from 1843 to 1859 
and was later employed by the government in work among these 
Indians. The records and collections.of the Historical society 
of the Minnesota annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, which was in existence from 1857 to 1895, have been 
transferred from Hamline university to the Minnesota historical 
society. 

The State historical society of Iowa has received the journal 
of J. M. Sullivan, kept during a trip from Wayne county, Iowa, 
to Baker City, Oregon, in 1850-1851, and also several letters 
written while Sullivan was in Oregon. It has also recently come 
into possession of the diary of J. S. Tilford, containing daily 
entries made during a part of the Black Hawk war. The com- 
pany of rangers to which Tilford belonged marched across In- 
diana and Illinois to a camp near Fort Armstrong and later 
crossed the state of Missouri to Fort Gibson in what is now 
Oklahoma. Another recent acquisition is the manuscript of an 
extended account of a trip across the plains in 1857 from Free- 
port, Illinois, by William Clark. The society has received from 
Washington a large number of manuscript volumes containing 
the original reports for the state of Iowa upon which the com- 
pilations of the national census were made. <A large body of 
correspondence, reports, pamphlets, and posters connected with 
war history activities has also been received by the society. 

The Missouri historical society, located at St. Louis, has 
acquired a collection of material relating to the war of 1812 in 
Missouri, some letters of James Callaway, and documents signed 
by Daniel Boone and his sons. The State historical society of 
Missouri, at Columbia, has been given the custody of corre- 
spondence files of the Missouri council of defense. From Mrs. 
D. V. Bogie of Richmond, Missouri, the society has received 
twelve bound volumes of Missouri newspapers formerly edited 
by her husband. They cover the periods 1870-1878 and 1879- 
1888, and include newspapers from the towns of Huntsville, 
Keytesville, Carthage, and Richmond. The Nebraska state his- 
torical society recently received a copy of a poster printed in 
England in 1871 advertising a big buffalo hunt on the prairies 
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of Nebraska and Colorado. It was issued as part of an adver- 
tising program carried out in America and Europe by the Bur- 
lington and Missouri river railroad company. 

A file of Freedom’s champion (published at Atchison, Kan- 
sas) covering the years 1858-1894, has been made available to the 
public by being deposited with the State historical society of 
Wisconsin, as have also the papers of Captain Joe Buisson, an 
early river steamboat man. 


CELEBRATIONS, PAGEANTS, AND THE MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


The site of the first blockhouse in what is now Minnesota — 
built by Zebulon M. Pike in October, 1805— was marked by the 
Daughters of the American revolution on September 27, 1919. 
The blockhouse was located about four miles below the present 
site of Little Falls, Minnesota. On October 7, 1919, the Minne- 
sota territorial pioneers joined with the Pioneer rivermen’s 
association, the St. Croix valley old settlers’ association, and 
other organizations in the celebration, at Taylor’s Falls, Min- 
nesota, of the one hundredth birthday of John Daubney, who 
came to Minnesota in 1845. Daubney is the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the Minnesota old settlers’ association, an organization of 
pioneers who were of age and resident in Minnesota on January 
1,1850. The centennial of the laying of the corner stone of Fort 
Snelling was observed under the auspices of the Minnesota ter- 
ritorial pioneers by exercises at the fort on Sunday, September 
12, 1920, and by a series of meetings during the preceding week 
in connection with the state fair. A marker for the old Mormon 
trail near Lewis, Iowa, has been provided by the Daughters of 
the American revolution and will be put in place when the road 
grade is established. 

Historical celebrations were held in various parts of the state 
of Missouri in March, 1920, in commemoration of the passage 
of the Missouri enabling act on March 6, 1820. Historical pro- 
grams were arranged in the public schools of a number of towns, 
and an elaborate pageant was presented in Columbia in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the State historical society of 
Missouri on March 25, 1920. Two state-wide centennials are 
being planned for the year 1921—one at Sedalia and one at 
St. Louis. 

The centennial of the founding of Fort Atkinson, on the west 
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bank of the Missouri, was celebrated under the auspices of the 
Nebraska state historical society on October 11, 1919, on the 
historic plateau sixteen miles north of Omaha. The principal 
address of the occasion was by Albert Watkins on ‘‘ The historic 
significance of the celebration.’’ Other addresses presented were : 
“The Sixth infantry regiment, U. S. army,’’ by Colonel G. L. 
Townsend; ‘‘The founders of Fort Atkinson,’’ by Colonel B. 
W. Atkinson; ‘‘The grand army of the republic and our west- 
ern frontier,’? by Captain C, EK. Adams; ‘‘The pioneers of Ne- 
braska,’’ by Mrs. Philip Potter; ‘‘The Sons of the American 
revolution,’’ by Dr. B. F. Bailey. In the afternoon a pageant 
was presented under the direction of E. E. Blackman, curator 
of the State historical society. 

At the state convention of Montana pioneers, Mrs. Kate Me- 
Cormick presented to the Montana state historical society the 
remaining buildings of old Fort Owen in Missoula county. This 
fort was built in 1850 and was one of the foremost defenses of 
its day against the Indians. 

Joun C. Parisu 
Strate Hisroricau Society or Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Report oF INSPECTION OF THE NintTH Miuitary DepartTMeENt, 1819 


On May 28, 1814, after his successful campaign against the 
Creeks, Andrew Jackson was offered and accepted the rank of 
major general in the United States army, a position which car- 
ried the command of the Seventh military district, embracing 
Louisiana and Mississippi territory... When, in the spring of 
1815, the army was reorganized on a peace footing with two 
divisions, Jackson was put in command of the division of the 
south’® and retained this position until the spring of 1821, when 
he was appointed governor of the newl 
Florida.’ 

During much of this period Arthur Perenneau Hayne, the 
writer of the report herewith printed, was one of Jackson’s 
most intimate friends and trusted lieutenants.‘ Colonel Hayne 
was an elder brother of Robert Y. Hayne, and a grandnephew 
of Colonel Isaac Hayne, who was hanged by the British military 
authorities in the revolution.’ After four years in business 
Hayne entered the United States army on May 3, 1808, as first 
lieutenant of the dragoon regiment commanded by Colonel Wade 
Hampton. When the war of 1812 opened Hayne was a captain. 
He served in the operations against Canada, and for his gallant 
conduct at the battle of Sacket harbor he was promoted to the 
rank of major and assigned to the First light dragoons in Au- 


1 John S. Bassett, The life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1911), 1:122-123. 

2 Tbid., 1:231. 

3 James Parton, The life of Andrew Jackson (Boston, 1866), 2:584-585. 

4 John B. O’Neall, Biographical sketches of the bench and bar of South Carolina 
(Charleston, 1859), 2:18; Theodore D. Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne and his times (New 
York, 1909), 40. 

5 Biographical details are given in Francis B. Heitman, Historical register of the 
United States army, from its organization, September 29, 1889 (Washington, 1890), 
331; The national cyclopedia of American biography (New York, 1900), 11:198; 
A biographical congressional directory 1774 to 1903: the continental congress: 
September 5, 1774, to October 21, 1788, inclusive: the United States congress: the 
first congress to the fifty-seventh congress, March 4, 1789, to March 4, 1903 (Wash- 
ington, 1903), 587. 
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gust, 1818. He accompanied General Wilkinson in his unsuc- 
cessful operations on the St. Lawrence, soon after which he 
was attached to the forces under the command of General Jack- 
son, and distinguished himself both in the campaign against the 
Creeks and in the operations about New Orleans and Pensacola. 
When reporting the battle of the delta plain Jackson wrote, 
‘Colonel Hayne was everywhere that duty or danger called.’’* 
On April 12, 1814, Hayne was made colonel and inspector gen- 
eral in recognition of his services. After the battle of New Or- 
leans, General Jackson sent Colonel Hayne with dispatches to 
Washington, and in the letter of instructions evidenced his ap- 
preciation of the merits of his subordinate: ‘‘I should do no 
less injustice to my own feelings than to your merits did I not 
return you my warmest acknowledgements. Be assured, sir, 
wherever you go, you carry with you my high sense of your 
services, my thanks for them, and my prayers for your pros- 
perity.’’? 

When the army was reorganized in the spring of 1815 the 
office of inspector general was abolished; consequently Colonel 
Hayne was appointed adjutant general in the northern division 
and was given a furlough for the purpose of pursuing his legal 
studies, on the completion of which he was admitted to the bar 
of Pennsylvania. In May, 1816, Hayne again became inspector 
general attached to the division of the south, where he served 
until his resignation from the army in September, 1820. 

Upon reéntering civil life Colonel Hayne returned to South 
Carolina, where he practiced law and participated in the local 
political life; for several terms he was a member of the state 
legislature. Throughout all this time he retained his close 
relationship with General Jackson, frequently visiting him at 
the ‘‘Hermitage’’ after his resignation of the governorship of 
Florida. Indeed, Hayne was among those who convineed Jack- 
son that Calhoun had supported him in the Florida affair of 
1818.° 

In 1829 Colonel Hayne was one of South Carolina’s presi- 
dential electors on the Jackson-Calhoun ticket. When Jackson 
became president he appointed his old friend naval agent in the 


6 Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 2:104. 
7 Ibid., 2:276. 
8 Tbid., 2:516-517, 544. 
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Mediterranean, a post which he held for five years; but, when 
the position of minister to Belgium was offered him, he de- 
clined it and returned to private life in Charleston, only to ae- 
cept, on July 4, 1836, an appointment as major and paymaster 
in the army. This place he resigned in October of the same 
year. 

Twenty-two years later Hayne was appointed United States 
senator, in place of J. J. Evans, deceased, and acted in this 
capacity from May 20, 1858, to January 5, 1859. He died in 
Charleston on January 7, 1867. 

Talbot Chambers was born in Pennsylvania and was appoint- 
ed a first lieutenant of infantry from that state on June 18, 180s. 
He attained his captaincy on October 31, 1811, and in April, 
1813, was made major and assistant adjutant general. In Feb- 
ruary, 1814, he was assigned to the Fourth rifle regiment, and 
was advanced to lieutenant colonel in 1817 and to colonel in 1818. 
He was transferred to the First infantry in June, 1821. During 
the war of 1812 he was breveted lieutenant colonel (September, 
1814) for gallant conduct in the sortie from Fort Erie. Colonel 
Chambers’ career had an ignominious ending in 1826, when he 
was cashiered for drunkenness, although the other charges pre- 
ferred against him were dismissed.°® 

Willoughby Morgan was appointed captain in the Twelfth 
infantry in April, 1812, and was promoted to the rank of major 
in June, 1813. After the war of 1812 was over he was retained 
in the army as a captain of a rifle regiment, but with a brevet 
of major; he attained the full rank of major in 1817. Succes- 
sive promotions brought him to a coloneley in 1830, two years 
before his death.”° 

William Bradford, born in Kentucky, was appointed from 
that state as captain of infantry in March, 1812, and later was 
promoted to the rank of major. He was retained as captain 
with a brevet of major, and in 1822, when with the Fourth infan- 
try, he was made major. He resigned in 1824 and died in Octo- 
ber, 1826.7 

9 Francis B. Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United States 
army, from its organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903 (Washington, 
1903), 1:294; Senate documents, 19 congress, 1 session, volume 4, no, 93. 


10 Heitman, Historical register of the United States army (1890), 477. 
11 Ibid., 140. 
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Joseph Selden, appointed from Virginia as captain in April, 
1812, rose to the rank of major and brevet lieutenant colonel for 
distinguished service. After the war he was retained as a cap- 
tain. In 1820 he was transferred to the artillery, four months 
before he resigned in May.” 

Wyly Martin entered the army as first lieutenant from Ten- 
nessee in July, 1813, and received an honorable discharge as 
‘aptain in June, 1815. He was reinstated in December of the 
same year and served until 1823, when he resigned." 

Matthew J. Magee was a Pennsylvanian and entered service 
in the war of 1812 as a captain in the Pittsburgh blues, a volun- 
teer. In March, 1813, he was entered in the regular army, from 
which he was honorably discharged in June, 1815, but was rein- 
stated in the following January as lieutenant of ordnance with 
brevet of captain from March, 1814. In May he was made ecap- 
tain, the rank antedating to February, 1815. In various regi- 
ments of infantry he served until his death in June, 1824." 

James Hudson Ballard of Maryland entered the army as sec- 
ond lieutenant in April, 1813. During the war he was regimen- 
tal adjutant and in 1817 was made captain. In 1822 he was 
transferred to the artillery, where he served until his death in 
January, 1823.”° 

Llewellin Hickman, born in Virginia, entered the Second rifle 
regiment as first lieutenant in March, 1814. He was retained in 
the same regiment when the war closed, was made captain in 
February, 1818, and resigned in May, 1820.”* 

Stoughton Gannt, born a Virginian, enlisted in the regular 
army as surgeon’s mate of a rifle regiment in June, 1813. He 
became first lieutenant in the Fourth rifle regiment and was re- 
tained in service after the war. He served successively as pay- 
master and captain and resigned in April, 1819." 

Neither the name Gunnigh nor anything remotely resembling 
it appears in Heitman. 

William Armstrong of Ohio enlisted in the rifles in January, 


12 Heitman, Historical register of the United States army (1890), 580. 

13 Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United States army (1903), 
1:693. 

14 Thid., 1:684. 

15 Tbtd., 1:187. 

16 Tbid., 1:528. 

17 Jhid., 1:444. 
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1813, was made a third lieutenant two months later, and a second 
lieutenant in January, 1814. He remained in the regular army 
and became a lieutenant in October, 1816, and a captain in July, 
1818. He died in service in 1827." 

Bennett Riley of Maryland was the only person among the 
officers mentioned in this report who rose to high rank in the 
army. He enlisted as a private, became a second lieutenant 
before the end of the war of 1812, first lieutenant, regimental 
adjutant, and captain by 1818. In September, 1837, he was 
major in the Fourth infantry, after having been made brevet 
major for ten years’ faithful service in one rank. In 1839 he 
became a lieutenant colonel, and colonel on the day when the 
battle of Chokachatta, Florida, was fought, July 2, 1840, for 
particularly distinguishing himself by bravery and good con- 
duct as well as for long, meritorious, and gallant service. In the 
Mexican war he was made brigadier general for gallant and 
meritorious action in the battle of Cerro Gordo, in April, 1847, 
and major general for his conduct in the battle of Contreras. 
He died in the harness in 1853."° 

James 8. Gray, born in Virginia, enlisted from Kentucky as 
third lieutenant in the First rifles in May, 1813. He rose to a 
second lieutenaney and was retained at this rank after the war. 
He was promoted to a first lieutenancy in 1817, served for some 
months in 1818 as regimental quartermaster, and became a eap- 
tain in November of that vear. In 1826 he was eashiered.” 

Thomas Floyd Smith enlisted as a private from Kentucky in 
a rifle regiment in July, 1813. He was honorably discharged as 
a second lieutenant in June, 1815, but was reinstated at his old 
rank in December. He became first Lieutenant in 1817, captain 
in 1819, and in April, 1829, brevet major for ten years’ faithful 
service in one rank. He resigned in October, 1837, and died in 
1844”! 

L. B. S. 


18 Heitman, Historical registry of the United States army (1903, 1:170. 

19 Tbid., 1:831. See also the report of the court of inquiry, held at Puebla, 
Mexico, to ascertain the facts relating to the battle of Cerro Gordo. House executive 
documents, 30 congress, 1 session, volume 9, no. 85. 

20 Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United States army (1903), 
1:472. 


21 Tbhid., 1:903. 
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Col. A. P. Hayne, Report of Inspection of the 9 Military Depart- 
ment, Ineluding Fort Armstrong and Fort Edwards, October, 1819.** 

Confidential Report Continued. 

9'® Military Department.** 
Talbot Chambers. Col! Rifle Regt An attentive, valuable & competent 
Officer. 
Willoughby Morgan. L*‘ Col' Rifle Regiment, In the Field, active, vigi- 
lant, & brave —a man of talents. 
William Rradford. Maj’ Rifle Regiment. Brave, enthusiastic & de- 
voted to his profession. 
Jos. Selden, Capt. Rifle Regt — Intelligent and Gentlemanly. 
W. Marten. Capt. Rifle Regt — An attentive Officer. 
Matthew. I. Magee. Capt. Not known. 
I. H. Ballard. Capt. The same as the last. 
Lewellen Heckman. Capt. The same as the last. 
Stoughton Gantt. Capt. One among the most intelligent & valuable 
Officers in the Regiment. 
I. M. Gunnigh. Capt. Intelligent & industrious & in every respect 
a valuable Officer. 
W™ Armstrong. Capt. Indolent, tho’ capable of making a good Offi- 
cer. 
Bennet Riley. Capt. Subordinate, enterprising, active & brave. 
J*° S. Gray. Capt. Not known. 
T. F. Smith 1* Lt. An intelligent, active & valuable Officer. 

Progress made in the 9° Military Department, in Discipline, Police, 
& & &* 

This Department, till very lately, has been under the immediate Com- 
mand of Col' Chambers. In speaking of the Command, I shall refer to 
his Administration. The Rifle Corps is the only description of Troops 
that have man’d this Departt — It will be admitted, when their situation 
is contrasted with other Regiments of the Army, that they have laboured 
under many disadvantages. They have not only been disposed by Com- 
panies, the natural consequence of their occupying so extensive a De- 
part’ but they have also been employed on fortifications & and other 

22 This report is a transcript of a photostatie copy, in the possession of the Illinois 
state historical library, of United States war department, inspector general’s office, 
Inspection record, 1814-1823, pp. 110-124. 

23 Departments eight and nine were in the division of the south. The department 
headquarters were at Belle Fontaine in Missouri territory, while other posts within 
the department were at Belle Pointe on the Arkansas, Fort Osage on the Missouri 
river, Fort Edwards on the Mississippi, Fort Armstrong at Rock Island, and Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien; a garrison and an arsenal were located at Newport, 


Kentucky. Report for October, 1818, in American state papers: military affairs, 
1:790. 
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incessant tho’ indispensable fatigue duty, without any manner of respit 
or relaxation. In addition to this, they have existed in the Want of a 
system of Drill, calculated for that particular Arm of an Army. But 
every exertion has been resorted to by Col' Chambers, to remedy this 
defect. He has devised a system of File Movements predicated on the 
movements of Light Infantry, & which he has practiced whenever cir- 
cumstances would permit. They are taught to perform their Evolutions 
by Bugle Signals. The firing at the Target has been constantly prae- 
ticed. The Interior economy & police of the Regiment is excellent — & 
so soon as coneentration is effected, this Regiment will perform all of 
it’s Movements, with that Celerity & Promptitude which ever ought to 
characterise Riflemen. — Col' Chambers is a faithful & vigilant Officer ; 
—none more so in our Army; — & is in every respect acquainted with 
his Duty. The Field, & company Officers, are generally acquainted with 
their Duty. The Adjutants, Quarter Master & Pay Masters are com- 
petent to the Duties assigned them. 

The Provisions have been of good quality. 

The Forage sufficient. 

Hospital Supplies sufficient. 

The Ordna[n]ee Department, altho’ superintended by an Officer of Tal- 
ents, Zeal & Industry, has proven in some respects defective. 


The Powder Horns for the Reg‘ are too small, & not water proof. 

Report of the different Posts in the 9 Department, while under the 
Command of Col! Chambers. 

Fort Crawford ** (Les Praire des Chiens) is an Indian work, composed 
of strong Oak Logs, of a square form, with two block houses, each con- 
taining a twelve & six pounder. The Curtain of the Work is formed by 
the buildings, with appropriate loop holes, & and the Angles strongly 
Picketed. The Quarters are very neat and comfortable & capable of 
accomodating 400 men, with the necessary Store Houses &° comprised 
in the Curtain of the Work. It’s local situation is an extensive Praire, 
surrounded by immense high hills, but too distant to command the 
Work, if occupied by an enemy. It is capable of defending itself against 
any combined Indian attack, altho’ it is in the power of the Indians in 
12 days to assemble 2000 Warriors. But it is not caleulated to sustain 
an attack against Artillery. The greatest disadvantage which it labours 
under, is the inconvenience of procuring wood, which cannot be done at 
a less distance than Six Miles; — & then attended with uncommon trou- 





24 Military authorities determined in the summer of 1815 to make a strong military 
post and Indian factory at the mouth of the Wisconsin river. Not until the next 
year, however, was the work actually begun under the direction of John W. Johnson, 
the agent appointed for this place. Wisconsin historical collections, 19:383-384, and 
note, 
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ble & fatigue; —& in a state of War w* be would [sic] constantly be 
exposed to a predatory attack from the Indians. One half of the Com- 
mand is generally exposed to the collection of Wood, from one to three 
months every fall Season. The Site is healthy & if necessary could 
be supported by the productions of the surrounding Country. 

Fort Armstrong,” (situate at the Mouth of Rock River) is in the neigh- 
borhood of the Souxs and & Fox tribes of Indians. It commands the 
Mississippi River — is of a square form — composed of strong Oak Logs, 
well built, with Two block houses, each mounting a Twelve & a Six 
pounder, & capable of quartering two Companies, but subjecte to be com- 
manded by a Neighbouring height at point blanque distance. It is 
however sufficiently strong to repel any attack from the Indians — & 
with the exception of Provisions has every necessary article within reach 
— the former of which can be procured from St‘ Louis. 

Belle Fontaine ** is considered at present as the Depot of this Depart- 
ment. It stands within about four miles of the Confluence of the Mis- 
souri & Mississippi Rivers. The Cantonment is very illy constructed & 
with the exception of the Store houses is in a state of Delapidation. As 
a Depot it is very inconvenient, in consequence of its distance from S* 
Louis, & and the difficulty & danger which attends the Ascent & Descent 
of the Missouri River. It has been in contemplation to erect a more 
suitable establishment on a site more contiguous to St Louis, & which 
affords an excellent harbor for boats & but the Comd' of the Depart* 
deemed the price of the Land on which it was intended to be erected too 
extravagant. 

Fort Smith *" (situate at Belle Point, about 500 miles up the Arkinsaw 
River) is now in a state of progression. It is intended to be a square 
Work of Strong Timber, caleulated for Indian Defence & to Quarter 
one Com’ with the necessary Store Houses & — 

25 Fort Armstrong was established in 1816 as one of the links in a chain of posts 
to protect the western frontier. Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois country, 1673-1818 
(Centennial history of Illiaois, volume 1—Springfield, 1920), 451. 

26 Belle Fontaine, the department headquarters and cantonment, was established 
by General James Wilkinson in 1806 at a point north of the mouth of the Missouri. 
The fort was virtually abandoned the next year when Wilkinson went south on 
account of the Burr affair. William B. Davis and Daniel 8S. Durrie, An illustrated 
history of Missouri comprising its early record, and civil, political, and military 
history from the first exploration to the present time (Cincinnati, 1876), 51. 

27 The construction of Fort Smith was begun in 1817 with the establishment of an 
army post. A town of the same name grew up and eventually the surrounding 
country was made into the county of Fort Smith. This was for many years the 
principal depot for the western posts. It was abandoned in 1871, after it had 
played a part in the civil war. Fay Hempstead, Historical review of Arkansas: its 
commerce, industry and modern affairs (Chicago, 1911), 1:523. 
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Fort Edwards ** on the Mississippi & Fort Osage *® on the Missouri, or- 
ders have been issued for their abandonment — the latter is in a state 
of delapidation. 

I [sic] will be perceived from the above description of the Posts & 
Fortification, how much severe fatigue Duty the Rifle Corps has per- 
formed. 

The late accession of Two Regiments of Infantry to this Department 
of the Army, may be looked upon as a very fortunate Circumstance. 
For all the Posts comprised within the limits of the Department, in con- 
sequence of the enfeebled state of the Commands were perfectly incapaci- 
tated from resorting to Offensive operations, in any event, or even of 
enforeing the U. S. Laws. The limited number of Troops, would not 
on any oceasion have admitted the making of such Detachments, as w* 
have made a Salutary impression on the minds of the Indians. I have 
heretofore looked upon the Posts in this Department, as being of very 
little real value ;— & in the event of a sudden rupture, w* have shared 
the fate of all trivial & weak establishments, situated at a great distance 
from each other: —and from starvation & other causes w it is more 
than probable have fallen in regular succession, & accompanied by fre- 
quent Massaeres, as during the commencement of the late War. But 
it is believed, that the weak & exposed Flank of our Country is now safe. 
In speaking of this interesting Country, & the proper mode of Defending 
it, the following is the substance of a communication I have lately re- 
ceived from one of my Military correspondents in that Quarter. 

The Indians in the Missouri Country compose a number of Warriors 
well armed and mounted. For attack, not less than 15,000 ean be con- 
centrated at any given point. This foree is exclusive of the Sioux’s & 
Chippaways of the plains of the Mississippi, with whom they are in the 
habit of conferring & with whom they e* cooperate by the way of Stony 
Lake in three weeks. The latter tribes are remarkably brave & expert 
in War, & are jealous of the American character, & completely under 
the control of the British Companies, particularly that of the ‘‘ Hudson 
Bay,’’ who have been and are still incessantly Cabaling to induce the 

28 After the repulse of Taylor when he was trying to drive the British and the 
Indians from Rock Island in August, 1814, this post was established. Alvord, The 
Illinois country, 1678-1818, p. 447. 

29 Fort Osage was also variously known as Fort Clark and Fort Sibley. It was 
built in 1808 on a bluff one mile from Sibley on land bought from the Osage Indians, 
the ‘‘six-mile tract.’’ At the time Colonel Haynes made his inspection, Fort Osage 
was the extreme frontier settlement, some 330 miles above the mouth of the Missouri. 
Encyclopedia of the history of Missouri (St. Louis, 1901), 2:492; Louis Houck, A 
history of Missouri from the earliest explorations and settlements until the admission 
of the state into the union (Chicago, 1908), 3:148. 
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Indians to oppose our making any additional establishments on the Mis- 
sissippi & Missouri Rivers. Whether they will succeed or not in their 
views is still uncertain. But it has been the impression, & is still be- 
lieved, that if a respectable & well appointed force is not kept in that 
country they will be induced to become hostile. 

In the establishment of the Posts on the Missouri it is therefore re- 
spectfully submitted for consideration the propriety of holding but few 
positions & having them well situated & completely formed & strongly 
manned, with a disposable force of mounted men. Thus an excursion 
eould be promptly made to punish any Depredations which might be at- 
tempted on the part of the Indians. The advantages that w* result 
from having the Troops thus formed & equip‘ seems very apparent. 
It w* enable the Troops to supply themselves with the Product of the 
Country, which ean only be obtained by cultivating the Soil & Hunting 
Excursion. If we have not large parties to send out on this Duty, the 
Indians become*® emboldened will either attack them or drive the game 
off (which can be easily done) beyond our reach. They will also have 
it in their power to harass & annoy our small parties which can always 
be done with impunity if they are mounted & we destitute of horsemen 
in that Campaign Country: —& the consequence will be that we lose 
our respectable standing in their estimation : — and they will then listen 
to the artful suggestion of our implacable enemies the British — com- 
mence hostilities — cut off our supplies—& reduce us to a state of 
starvation. 

Therefore taking into consideration the general aspect of the Country 
in Question — it being so exclusively caleulated for the operations of 
Mounted men ; — the total impracticability of our being able to enforce 
the United States Laws, governing Indian trade, if concise measures are 
not resorted to & for which purpose a respectable mil’ force seems neces- 
sary. I w* by leave under this view of the subject to suggest the oecu- 
paney of but Two positions — vis — Mandan * & the Mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone River.*! The former position is in the neighbourhood of the 

30 Lewis and Clark established a fort on the left bank of the Missouri for their 
winter quarters in 1804-1805. The location was seven or eight miles below the mouth 
of the Knife river, nearly opposite the site of Fort Clark, which became a fortified 
trading post in 1822 and a true frontier fort in 1831, erected by the American fur 
company. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1804-1806, edited by 
Reuben G. Thwaites (New York, 1904), 1:217, note. Hiram M. Chittenden, The 
American fur trade of the far west; a history of pioneer trading posts and early fur 


companies of the Missouri valley and the Rocky mountains and of the overland com- 
merce with Santa Fe (New York, 1900), 3:957. 


31 The first post at the mouth of the Yellowstone was established by Ashley and 
Henry in 1822, but it was abandoned the next year. In 1828 a party sent out by 
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‘‘Hudson Bay’’ Company establishment — where their movements & 
motions ean be narrowly watched & detected — & besides a ready com- 
munication can be supported with the establish' in St Peters River ** by 
the way of Stoney Lake.** The Post at Yellow Stone it is presumed will 
communicate with the establisht on the Arkensaw River, & detect any 
insidious attempt from that Quarter by the Spaniards, who frequently 
visit that Country. The two positions above recommended would re- 
quire at least 400 men each, mounted and armed with Swords & Rifles 
or Muskets. It is caleulated that one fourth of the Command at each 
Post including sick men & those otherwise disabled, will be sufficient to 
perform all the necessary fatigue attendant on Cultivation, whilst the 
remainder completely armed & rendered expert, by attending solely to 
the duties of Soldiers, & divided into Three several Detachments, will 
Seour the Country throughly & at the same time supply the Command 
with Wild meat. Under proper arrangements, the expense of mount- 
ing & equiping the Command, w* not be very considerable. Horses 
can be procured, I am informed for $10 (in trade) a head. Saddles, 
Bridles & — e* be manufactured, from the Skins which are taken. And 
after having once received a supply of Horses, by proper management, 
we shall require no more by purchase. Thus formed and equiped the 
Corps could act in the Three fold capacity of Dragoons Infantry & 
Riflemen. 

I have the honor, to submit the foregoing remarks to the Comd* Gen! 
under the belief, that it presents a subject worthly of his most serious 
consideration. I beg leave also to Subjoin, some general reflections on 
the importance of Cavalry Service, believing as I do that this branch 
of our Service, has been entirely overlooked & that it is a subject of vital 
importance to our Country, whenever she is again engaged in European 
Warfare. Of the expediency of Mounted men to connect our distant 
posts on the Western & Noth western frontier of our Country, there 
can be but one opinion. 

Cavalry Corps. 

‘Cavalry we have little need of ;— the enemy cannot send against us 
Kenneth MeKenzie built what was probably called Fort Floyd, and the next year 
Fort Union, which had been located some two hundred miles up the Yellowstone, was 
erected on the Missouri. Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 3:958-960. 

32 In September, 1819, a command under Leavenworth established itself on the 
south bank of the St. Peter’s or Minnesota river, at Mendota, at the confluence with 
the Mississippi. The following year work was begun on a permanent work across the 
river. Fort St. Anthony, as it was called, became the later Fort Snelling. Richard 


W. Johnson, ‘‘Fort Snelling from its foundation to the present time,’’ in Minnesota 
historical collections, 8:426-428. 


33 Big Stone Lake. 
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any considerable force of that description by Sea, & our Northern Fron- 
tiers are unfavorable to its movements.’’ 
‘*By W™ Theobald Wolfe Tone’’ 
‘formerly Officer of Light Cavalry 
& Aid De Camp in the French Service 
& member of the Legion of Honor.’’ 
Chapter 6 — page. 74. 

I must enter my Dissent to the Opinion expresses in the above Quo- 
tation — altho’ as far as I have been able to judge, it seems to offer the 
general sentiment of the Nation. The Argument seems to me to be a 
very plain one ; — & the following are my reasons. 

The Cavalry, is that Arm of an Army, which is peculiarly adapted, to 
the Defence of the United States. No Nation, not even the Arabs ex- 
cepted, are as good horsemen as the Independent Yeomanry of the Wes- 
tern and South Western Section’s of our Country. The Boy is there 
taught, at the earliest period to ride, & to value himself upon his skill 
in horsemanship ; — after which the gun is placed in his hands, & the 
Chase becomes not only a favorite but highly useful employment. Our 
Horses too are as well adapted for Cavalry Service, as those of any other 
Nation. 

I think, it will hardly be denied, That when Two Hostile Armies take 
the Field against each other, & are in every respect upon an equality — 
whose Chiefs, are on a footing, in point of Military Talent and Capacity 
for War — whose Discipline, Munitions & Equipment are alike ; — but 
the one of them possessed of a decided superiority in a well appointed 
Cavalry ;— that the one possessed of this superiority must always be 
victorious. This opinion (I must say Fact.) is clearly supported, as well 
by History, as the opinions of Military men. It will also be admitted, 
that in the best & most perfect Organized Armies, from the Days of 
Caesar, to the period when Bonaparte invaded the Russian Empire, 
That the the Cavalry always composed a most respectable portion of all 
Armies. 

Now in those Wars, which may take place at a future period, such is 
the great distance & expense of transporting Cavalry across the Atlantic. 
That the Nations of Europe can never avail themselves of this useful 
species of Troops. And hence the conclusion is irresistible, That Euro- 
pean Armies invading this Country & being destitute of that important 
Arm of an Army, can never make head against an American Army, sup- 
ported by superior & well appointed Cavalry Corps. For this superior- 
ity in every instance in which it is supported by equal Genius in the 
Chief, decides the Victory. And this is a Desideratum in the Military 
History of our Country, which is peculiar to the Country itself;—& 
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fraught with the most important consequences if properly attended to; 
—& is well worthy of the serious & most mature reflection & delibera- 
tion of the Government. 

Again, in Military affairs, we are taught by experience, how to set a 
proper value on time. Now, it is Celerity of Movement above all things, 
that most effectually places us in a situation to command time. And 
to bring about so desirable an event, Cavalry Corps are the most active 
& important agent used on the occasion. It was Celerity of Movement 
& the result produced there from which exhibited the French Army un- 
der the Dynasty of Bonaparte as the most perfect that ever existed. The 
cause and the effect are here clearly perceived. 

I hazard nothing in saying, that Two Hundred Veteran Cavalry, after 
the Battle of Chippewa, led on by a William Washington, w’ have eap- 
tured the whole British Army. What a saving of Blood & money would 
this have been to the Nation. But the American Army was on that 
oceasion destitute of Cavalry. It has been contended tho’, & by Officers 
of the highest Grade on the the [sic] Niagara Frontier, That the Coun- 
try about Fort George was by no means calculated for the operations 
of Cavalry. But 1 assume the position, That after Defeat, Cavalry 
are always effectual & efficient. The Charge of Cavalry after the Defeat 
of the Enemy is by independent File, each horseman acting in his own 
individual Capacity. Under such circumstances, it matters but little, if 
the face of the Country is Rough. But previous to Defeat, if the Charge 
is to be made upon unbroken Infantry — it is always done in line in 
Column. In the latter case, the Country about Fort George, w’ be un- 
favorable for Cavalry operation. I have always been under the impres- 
sion, that your Campaign against the the [sic] Creek Nation of In- 
dians, w* have failed, without the prompt aid of your Mounted men.** 

I will hear mention another circumstance which tho’ it may appear 
Curious. is nevertheless true — vis: — That it is in the Cavalry service, 
that the best and most efficient Officers are found. Corps of this De- 
scription are always in the presence of the enemy —their Officers are 
ever at the Head of separate & independent commands — depending up- 
on the resources of their own Genius & constantly exercising their own 
judgment, & to which we may add the fact, that where the Artillery & 
Infantry Officer is in one Battle, the Cavalry and Rifle Officer is ten 
times. It is in the hour of battle — it is at that perilous Crisis, that Mil’ 
Genius Develops itself ;— & it is in that situation that such men as the 





*4 General Jackson’s operations against the Creeks, 1813-1814. One regimont of 
volunteer cavalry and one of mounted riflemen had been used to good advantage in 
the Fort Strother affair, November 3, 1813, and in the later phases of the cam- 
paign. Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson, 1: chapters 7 and 8. 
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gallant Howard of Revolutionary fame,* could ever feel the full extent 
of his Capacity, talents, & Mil’ Genius. 

The Moral effect of horsemen in all armies, more especially in their 
operating against Savage Nations, is much greater than is generally 
imagined. In the formation of all armies to a certain extent, one mount- 
ed man, is worth ten foot Soldiers. 

Let it be remembered too, that well appointed Cavalry Corps are not 
to be formed in a day. The King of Prussia, who was in an especial 
manner the Father of this Species of Troops, & whose Cavalry was the 
finest & the most perfect the World has ever seen, said it w* take 5 yrs 
to form a Veteran Dragoon. In our Country it w* certainly take half 
that time. 

And finally without Cavalry in a regular Campaign, none of the 
Fruits of victory can be realized — without Cavaltry Mil’ operations 
are reduced to a mere mechanical opposition of strength — because the 
Cavalry alone can give those last & fine touches to Victory which make it 
complete and render it effectual. 

All of which, is respectfully, 
submitted to yr consideration 
by yr obt ser* 
A. P. Hayne 
Insp' Gen! 
To. S° Div. 
Maj’ Gen! A. Jackson Oct" 1819. 
Com* S° Army. 
H? Q’™ Nashville. 
Approved. 
[Indorsement:| Confidential report of the Inspector Genl Col Hoyne 
on the Southern Division of the U S Army in 1819 — No- 2 


35 Lieutenant Colonel Howard, in the battle of Cowpens, turned the tide against 
Tarleton’s forces by leading an attack of his continentals. It was in this engage- 
ment, as well, that Lieutenant Colonel Washington used his cavalry to such advantage 
against the British horse. Robert Tomes, Battles of America by sea and land: 
consisting of the colonial and revolutionary battles, the war of 1812, and the Mexican 
campaigns; with biographies of naval and military commanders, and illustrative 
anecdotes (New York, 1861), 2:301, 302. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


My quarter century of American politics. In two volumes. By Champ 
Clark. (New York: Harper and brothers, 1920. 495 and 472 p. 
$6.00 net) 

‘*While I am not general counsel for the star actors in the world’s 
drama, I make bold to suggest to them that if they desire a square deal 
in history they would do well to imitate Caesar and Xenophon and write 
the histories themselves.’’ 

If this is the reason why Doniphan, a discussion of whose case precedes 
the quotation above, has received less than his just deserts at the hands 
of posterity, Champ Clark has no intention to depart unwept and un- 
sung; he has sung his own song in two fat volumes with the evident 
intention that he shall get a ‘‘square deal in history.’’ If, however, 
generations to come ever read these tomes, it is not unlikely that they 
will be left with a feeling that a commonplace, egotistical mortal, who 
succeeded through the vagaries of American politics in rising to a posi- 
tion of considerable prominence in his day, has here laid bare his own 
soul, even though he has not added to the knowledge of events of a trans- 
cendent interest, the significance of which he gives no evidence of 
having comprehended to the slightest degree, although perforce he 
played a part in them. 

To the reminiscences of public men students of history should have 
confidence that they can turn for more light on the drama in which the 
narrator took a part. For the student of the development of the Mis- 
sissippi valley in particular and of the country in general, twenty-five 
years of American politics as portrayed by so prominent a man as 
Champ Clark promises a wealth of information hard to duplicate. Yet, 
after wading through nearly a thousand pages, one lays down the second 
volume and asks what has been added to the sum total of information 
hitherto available, only to be forced to admit that the increment of hu- 
man knowledge has been scarcely more than infinitesimal. Indeed, one 
is impelled to think that it is scarcely less than a crime for a man so 
placed to write so much and say so little. 

For perhaps a dozen chapters in the first volume, in which the story 
deals with Mr. Clark’s early life and entrance into the political arena, 
there is to be found considerable of minor import told in a not uninter- 
esting manner. The appetite is whetted for the feast that does not ap- 
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pear. Overloaded as these first chapters are with irrelevant anecdote 
and inconsequential detail, they are not to be compared with what fol- 
lows. Those portions of the work actually dealing with ‘‘My quarter 
century of American polities’’ are clogged with an almost interminable 
succession of petty personalities about all sorts of individuals, threaded 
by the slightest kind of illuminating narrative of real significance. Ev- 
erywhere Mr. Clark is led afield to tell what he has read — and his read- 
ing has apparently been wide, even though not deep nor discriminating 
—or what he has heard about persons who may legitimately appear, as 
well as about those who have no conceivable place, in his book. He 
ranges not alone over the events of his own day, but drags out every 
imaginable yarn of worthies and unworthies who have figured in Amer- 
ican history or in that of other countries. All is grist for his mill. 

And statistics! In them Mr. Clark revels. Not statistics of the or- 
dinary variety, for figures as commonly used obtrude themselves but 
little in these pages; a sample may be taken from the chapter devoted 
to former Vice President Sherman. Sherman was a member of congress 
before he was vice president and this leads to an enumeration of all the 
vice presidents who ever served in the house of representatives. At 
another time Mr. Clark is discussing a notable out of the ordinary be- 
cause of some physical characteristic; thereupon he digresses to tell all 
he has learned about tall men and short men, fat men and lean men, 
handsome men and ugly men, men who sang well and those who lacked 
in tunefulness, who ever had anything to do with American public life, 
particularly those who served in one or the other house of congress. 
Length of service in congress is a favorite theme and affords material 
for many pages. 

Ever recurrent is ‘‘oratory.’’ A well-balanced tongue fills Mr. Clark 
with delight, and the mention of someone who shone as a public speaker 
brings a disquisition on all the famous orators from Demosthenes and 
Cicero to the ‘‘Silver-tongued Orator from the Platte.’’ It makes no 
difference if the same thing has been told onee or a half-dozen times in 
the preceding pages; the fact is worth repeating. 

Repetition, indeed, is one of the most noticeable idiosynerasies of the 
volume. One imagines that Mr. Clark dictated a chapter or so at a time, 
and did not take the trouble to find out whether he had told the same 
thing before. 

When the last chapter of the second volume has been reached one feels 
that the real cause for writing all these words has been found, and one 
enters upon a long account of how the nomination for the presidency 
by the democratic party in 1912 was basely wrested from Mr. Clark and 
bestowed upon Mr. Wilson. That this vile deed oceurred has not been 
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withheld from the reader all this time. Far from it. Several times 
previously the bald fact has been stated, but the complete story of how 
the steal was worked, and the treacherous part played therein by William 
Jennings Bryan, has to be detailed at length. Mr. Bryan, aided by the 
‘‘antiquated two-thirds rule,’’ turned the trick. ‘‘That rule was a de- 
vice of the pro-slavery propagandists to enable them to nominate Demo- 
cratie candidates for the presidency in whom they could trust and in 
whose hands they felt that their interests would be safe.’’ This rule 
was introduced in the Baltimore convention of 1844 to prevent the nom- 
ination of Van Buren and to secure a democratic candidate in favor of 
the annexation of Texas! And so Polk was nominated; Polk, whose 
diary ‘‘should be printed and generally read, as it treats comprehen- 
sively of certain exceedingly important events in our annals!’’ (Let 
this be called to the attention of Mr. Quaife.) This rule ‘‘should have 
been repealed in 1868; but it was retained and used in 1912, a half cen- 
tury later, to gouge me out of the presidential nomination, notwith- 
standing the fact that I led on twenty-nine ballots and received a clear 
majority on eight.’’ 

But truth will be vindicated. ‘‘One of my college professors was al- 
ways shouting to the boys, ‘Carpe diem!’ — ‘Seize the day!’ My sug- 
gestion to statesmen is, ‘Seize the pen!’ ’’ 

L. B. S. 


Personal memoirs of the home life of the late Theodore Roosevelt. As 
soldier, governor, vice president, and president, in relation to Oyster 
Bay. By Albert Loren Cheney, formerly editor of the Oyster Bay 
Pilot. (Washington: Cheney publishing company, 1919. 134 p. 
$1.50) 

Life and work of Theodore Roosevelt. Typical American. Patriot, ora- 
tor, historian, sportsman, soldier, statesman, and president. By 
Thomas H. Russell, LL.D. With an introduction by Merritt Starr, 
M.A., LL.B. A special tribute by Major General Leonard Wood, 
U.S.A. (Chicago: L. H. Walter company, 1919. 512 p. $2.25) 

Talks with T. R. From the diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. By John J. 
Leary, Jr. (New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 334 p. 
$3.50) 

Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. By Lawrence F. Abbott. (Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page, and company, 1920. 315 p. $3.00) 

Probably no American ever had more intimate relations with writers 
for the press than Colonel Roosevelt. Three of the volumes mentioned 
were written by correspondents. Personal memoirs of the home life of 

Theodore Roosevelt might well have been entitled ‘‘Roosevelt’s relations 

to his friends and neighbors of Oyster Bay.’’ This portrayal serves to 
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emphasize the fact that Colonel Roosevelt disregarded the stations in life 
of those with whom he associated. The volume throughout smacks of 
the one-time county history type of narrative, and numerous extraneous 
paragraphs are introduced. While it is interesting to note that suffi- 
cient books were given by Colonel Roosevelt to establish a library in the 
A. M. E. church (p. 32), this has little connection with the following 
paragraph, which asserts that ‘‘the capacity of the High School Build- 
ing has been greatly increased and the facilities improved through the 
energetic effort of Mr. John F. Bermingham, President of the Board of 
Edueation, and Principal Whitaker.’’ Nor does the statement, wholly 
extraneous, that John C. Kennahan, who was formerly owner of the 
Oyster Bay Pilot and for twenty-two years a reporter on the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, hired a special locomotive on the Long Island railroad to 
get a confession from Rugg, the murderer, and that he started life as a 
newsboy, entitle him to a full-page portrait (p. 47). 

Mr. Russell has added little matter in his ‘‘Memorial edition of the 
life and work of Theodore Roosevelt’’ that is not familiar to those who 
know the Autobiography and Thayer’s Life of Roosevelt. The first 
seventy-five pages include a well-prepared introduction by Merritt Starr, 
which summarizes the events in the public career of Colonel Roosevelt, 
and testimonials by General Leonard Wood, Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
Chauncey Depew, Henry Watterson, and numerous other persons, on 
the significance of such a life (pp. 39-75). The illustrations are a note- 
worthy feature of the volume, but there is little order in their arrange- 
ment. 

Colonel Roosevelt wrote in 1917, ‘‘I have long known Mr. John J. 
Leary, Jr., well and intimately, I vouch for him absolutely. He is a man 
of exceptional intelligence and energy, of entire discretion, of excellent 
judgment, a dead game man, and absolutely straight. . . . I would 
put him in any confidential position under me if I were given com- 
mand.’’ Mr. Leary’s volume is compiled from his notebooks, in which 
he kept a record of conversations with Colonel Roosevelt. The range of 
topies is extended, as indicated by the titles: ‘‘Roosevelt and 1920°’; 
‘““The break with William Howard Taft’’; ‘‘Roosevelt’s one talk with 
Mr. Wilson’’; ‘‘New blood in the G. O. P.’’; ‘‘How I lost my eye”’; 
‘*Clashes with the kaiser’’; and ‘‘Our college life.’’ Colonel Roosevelt’s 
statement of his relations to the citizens of Oyster Bay may well be com- 
pared with that of Mr. Cheney. He said: ‘‘There are many things in 
Oyster Bay that I would like to see changed but I cannot well do any- 
thing. If I interfered, many would not like it.’’ Mr. Leary concludes 
as follows: ‘‘The entire truth, I think, is that Roosevelt was not really 
understood by the town folks. Some resented the fact that only a few 
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of their number ever were asked to Sagamore Hill, where Roosevelt’s 
life, while simple, was essentially that of the lord of the manor. They 
felt that it was in many ways a world apart, and that the great and 
important who visited Sagamore Hill were not their kind’’ (pp. 270, 
271). 

Of these volumes, the one which will easily take rank among the best 
studies on the significance of the career of Theodore Roosevelt is the 
one by Mr. Abbott. While he does not attempt to present a chronologi- 
cal narrative of the details in the life of Colonel Roosevelt, he does give 
the reader an interpretation of outstanding events such as no other 
writer has done. 

Eleven years of intimate association and friendship and double that 
period of acquaintanceship with Colonel Roosevelt gave Mr. Abbott an 
unusual equipment for his task. They discussed, freely, the affairs of 
the nation, and their conversations and letters constitute important con- 
tributions to an understanding of Colonel Roosevelt’s career. Among 
the topies especially stressed are: Roosevelt as a journalist, historian, 
and traveler; the development of progressive principles and the severing 
of friendly relations with President Taft (pp. 64-85, 192); digging the 
Panama canal; and hostility toward President Wilson. ‘‘The greatest 
material contribution that Theodore Roosevelt made to his country, to 
his time and to the world, was the Panama eanal.’’ ‘‘What he did,’’ 
Mr. Abbott asserts, ‘‘was to seize with courage and vigor an opportunity 
that presented itself’’ (p. 137). ‘‘He profoundly believed that he had 
performed not only an act of service to the world, but an act of publie 
justice.’’ 

Many readers will be surprised to note that of the four qualities se- 
lected to define the personality of Colonel Roosevelt, the first is caution 
(pp. 267-273). About the others — courage, a sense of humor, and 
gentleness — there can be little question; nor can there be dissent from 
the statement that, notwithstanding his splendid publie record, it was 
Theodore Roosevelt himself, ‘‘as a living, breathing human person, that 
he will be longest remembered’’ (p. 265); and that there never was a 
greater patriot (p. 266). 

J. A. JAMES 


The sequel of Appomattor. A chronicle of the reunion of the states. 
By Walter Lynwood Fleming. [The chronicles of America. Edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on pub- 
lications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 322 p. $3.50) 

One cannot well imagine a better nor a more interesting book on recon- 
struction than this, at least not within the limits of three hundred pages. 
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Not only does the selection of facts and illustrative material commend the 
work, but the style, like that of so many others of this series, is gripping. 

Professor Fleming says that the war determined two things: the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the integrity of the union. But he quickly adds that 
there arose a bewildering set of problems, almost as difficult and ominous 
as slavery and disunion had been in 1861. He is not wrong. The union 
which had been saved was in 1866-1868 as completely under the domi- 
nation of a small number of financial and industrial masters as it had 
been under the control of the owners of slaves in 1860. And negroes, 
set free, were almost as much of a social menace as they had been in 
bondage. If they did not have the vote, they would probably become 
peons of the white people of the south. If they were given the right to 
vote, they would become at once objects of the most corrupting of sec- 
tional competitions. In any case, the defeated south would have many 
more votes in congress and in the electoral college than it had had 
before the war. That was a problem indeed when one remembers that 
the eastern states had lost the sympathy and support of the middle- 
western states before the war came to an end. The only way the east 
could secure its hold upon the national destiny was to secure the elec- 
toral votes of the defeated south by disfranchising white men, capable 
of intelligent political action, and by enfranchising negro men, utterly 
incompetent to govern great commonwealths. 

The way out of the dilemma was found in what is called reconstruc- 
tion —a policy that was applied with drastic and cruel intent to the 
defeated section for ten years and then abandoned by the leaders of the 
east as a hopeless and almost immoral experiment. 

How the east maintained its hold upon congressmen, governors, and 
presidential electors in the region west of Philadelphia and slowly 
brought states like Ohio and Illinois under its tutelage is not here set 
down. But the agencies of social control in the south are admirably 
described. Most prominent of these agencies were the union league elubs 
of the north, and the chapter on this subject will make good reading for 
many people who belong to the so-called union league clubs of to-day. 

The orgy of corruption usually described as carpetbag rule in the 
south is too well known to be especially pointed out here; and the meth- 
ods of and oceasional murders and constant intimidation of the blacks by 
the Ku-Klux organizations are equally familiar. But the two chapters 
which treat these subjects are marvels for just treatment and successful 
condensation. The consequences of reconstruction and of the attempts 
of the union leagues to intervene in the most important of local affairs 
are well described in the following striking passage: 

‘‘By the fires of reconstruction the whites were fused into a more 
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homogeneous society, social as well as political. The former slave-hold- 
ing class continued to be more considerate of the negro than were the 
poor whites; but as misrule went on all classes tended to unite against 
the negro in polities. . . . Probably this burden [of reconstruction | 
fell heavier on the young men, who had life before them and who were 
erowing up with diminished opportunities. Sidney Lanier, then an Ala 
bama school teacher, wrote to savard Taylor, ‘perhaps you know that 
with us of the young generation in the South, since the war, pretty much 
the whole of life has been merely not dying.’ The tax payers 
were non-participants in the affairs of government. There were 
some who refused for several years to read the newspapers, so unpleasant 
was the news’’; as indeed some very distinguished people throughout 
the whole country now turn in disgust from the daily papers. 
WILLIAM E. Dopp 


Judicial settlement of controversies between states of the American un- 
ion. Cases decided in the supreme court of the United States. In 
two volumes. Collected and edited by James Brown Scott, A.M., 
J.U.D., LL.D. {Publications of the Carnegie endowment for in- 
ternational peace. Division of international law] (New York: Ox- 
ford university press, 1918. 873 and 1775 pp.) 

Judicial settlement of controversies between states of the American union. 
An analysis of cases decided in the supreme court of the United 
States. By James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D., LL.D. [Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie endowment for international peace. Division 
of international law| (Oxford: Clarendon press, 1919. 548 pp.) 

These are two companion works, the first in two quarto volumes, and 
the second in one. The compilation of cases involving controversies be- 
tween states of the American union and the analysis of these cases are 
issued in the hope that they may aid in the general establishment of the 
conviction that the society of nations may safely ‘‘do what thirteen States 
of the American Union have done, and, like forty-eight States now com- 
posing this more perfect. Union, settle their controversies without de- 
stroying themselves and disturbing the peace of the world.’’ The author, 
who was formerly solicitor for the department of state of the United 

States, technical delegate of the United States to the second Hague peace 

conference in 1907, as well as to the peace conference at Paris in 1919, 

and who is editor of the American journal of international law and di- 

rector of the division of international law of the Carnegie endowment 

for international peace, possesses an unusual equipment for the prepara- 
tion of these volumes. 

The volumes of eases contain the texts of the decisions, more than 
eighty in number, involving controversies between states, which the 
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supreme court decided during the period from 1799 through June 10, 
1918, when the work was prepared for the press. Prefacing these cases 
are the texts of a number of cases of major importance which have con- 
tributed to the crystallization of our constitutional system. These deal 
with the origin and nature of the government of the United States as well 
as the governments of the several states, and the nature and extent of the 
judicial power and its relation to the legislative and executive power of 
the United States. The publication, in convenient form, of these impor- 
tant decisions, which seem to be growing in frequency, is a service which 
lawyers and students of history and polities will appreciate. 

In the analysis of the judicial controversies between the states, the 
author presents the salient historical facts leading to the controversies 
and the questions at issue so thoroughly as to make his work not merely 
a case book in constitutional law, but a study of the development of our 
great judicial system as well. It will, consequently, make usable the 
ease books themselves not only for the American readers, but also for 
others whose familiarity with official case reports is not such as to make 
the mere texts of these decisions understandable. 

The works appear at an opportune time. Whatever the future may 
have in store for the league of nations, attention must certainly be di- 
rected more and more to the establishment of machinery for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. The prototype most frequently 
suggested for this court is the supreme court of the United States. How 
far the power of this court has developed since Jackson uttered his 
famous dictum, ‘‘John Marshall has rendered his decision, now let him 
enforee it,’’ is shown in the latest decision in the long controversy be- 
tween the states of Virginia and West Virginia, in which the court ree- 
ognized a duty to enforce its own decisions, if need be, by direct author- 
ity to be given it for the purpose, or under existing legislation. 

Some have regarded the establishment of the supreme court the great- 
est contribution the Americans have made to the development of stable 
political institutions. It is certain to exercise a dominant influence in 
the shaping of any international tribunal which may be created. Those 
eoneerned with the building of such a structure or the shaping of its 
early course of development will find in Dr. Seott’s works assistance of 
no ineonsiderable value. 

S. Gate Lowrtr 


The nonpartisan league. By Herbert E. Gaston. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 325 p. $1.50) 
Whatever may be one’s personal attitude toward the nonpartisan 
league, there can be no question but that this organization of western 
farmers has lived long enough and has accomplished enough to entitle 
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it to an impressive and arresting chapter in the history of the agrarian 
movement which began in the United States with the granger agitation 
of the seventies. The role of historian of the nonpartisan league has 
been essayed during the current year by two writers, Herbert E. Gaston 
and Charles Edward Russell, both of whom have been connected with 
the league in official capacities. The volume under review, by Mr. Gas- 
ton, presents a sympathetie account of the farmers’ revolt and is written 
with a conscious restraint all the more remarkable because of the violent 
controversial literature which has hitherto formed our chief source of 
information regarding the merits and deficiencies of the movement. 

The author gives a satisfactory social and economie setting for the 
unrest of the North Dakota farmers, shows the development of the eco- 
nomie and political program of the league in North Dakota, traces the 
expansion of the organization into twelve other states, and presents a 
lively picture of the experiences and difficulties of the league during the 
recent war. His narrative is enlivened with characterizations of the 
leaders and of the enemies of the movement, and with interpretations 
of motives and social pressures which the historian can accept, for the 
present, only as interesting or plausible hypotheses. 

Much of the material in the book is a familiar story to anyone who 
has been following the career of the league in the current periodicals. 
Mr. Gaston’s special contribution is perhaps found in his suecinet de- 
scription of the methods employed in building up the league member- 
ship and in his account of the legislative tactics practiced by the league 
leaders. The phrase ‘‘An idea, a Ford, and $16’’ goes far toward ex- 
plaining the success of league organizers in winning members — that 
is, if the phrase carries with it the thought that the organizers were 
consciously applying to their task the principles of modern salesman- 
ship. The legislative strategy of the league reflects a careful study of 
the methods by which its hated enemy, ‘‘Big Biz,’’ had carried through 
its measures in earlier days; these methods the league leaders have 
openly adopted and are applying with scientific efficiency to securing 
reforms desired by the mass of the population, the farmers. 

The last and least important chapter, entitled ‘‘Survey and forecast,’ 
betrays the zeal of the convert more clearly than any other portion of 
the book. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


The new civics. A textbook for secondary schools. By Roseoe Lewis 
Ashley. (New York: Maemillan company, 1918. 420 p. $1.20) 

It is a far ery from the old type of textbooks in civics that held sway 

only a few years ago to the new type that has recently come into exist- 

ence. The older books dealt with constitutions of states and the insti- 
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tutions of government under those constitutions, and contained absolute- 
ly nothing in the way of illustrations. They were, therefore, generally 
considered by the average high school pupil to be pretty dull and unin- 
teresting reading. The recent books are dealing with the problems of 
citizenship and are liberally illustrated with charts, graphs, and pictures. 
They are proving to be decidedly attractive and are doing much toward 
making the subject of civics one of the livest and most helpful sub- 
jects in the high school curriculum. The book under review is one of the 
best of this new type of books on civies. 

Like the older books on this subject, Mr. Ashley’s New civics is divided 
into three parts. But instead of one part being devoted to local govern- 
ment, another to state government, and another to national government, 
as the old-time texts in civics were divided, this example of the new 
type devotes its three parts to citizenship and society, the government 
and the citizen, and some public activities, respectively. The chapters 
in the first part deal with citizenship, the education of the citizen, the 
American nation, civie organization, and the American home and family. 
Those in the second part are devoted to suffrage and elections, other 
means of popular control, civic liberty and public welfare, public finance, 
city government, state and county government, the national constitu- 
tion, and national government. Those in the third part have to do with 
public health and welfare, labor and industry, commerce, other business 
activities, territories and public lands, and foreign relations. 

Looking over the array of topies arranged under the chapter headings 
that have just been enumerated, one is likely to say with the author that 
‘‘the field of the new civies seems at first glance to lack definite bound- 
aries.”’ Here, in addition to the standard topics in civies, are a great 
variety of matters that have heretofore been counted as belonging ex- 
clusively to the fields of commerce, economies, and sociology. As yet the 
new Civies is in the experimental stage. How much farther it will reach 
out into these fields and appropriate subject matter therefrom and 
adapt it to its own purposes, remains yet to be seen. Mr. Ashley has 
done a good piece of work in this attempt to broaden the study of civics 
and make it contribute all the more directly and effectively to the prep- 
aration of boys and girls for the duties of American citizenship. 

EK. M. Vioverre 


Memories of Buffalo Bill. By his wife, Louisa Frederici Cody, in col- 
laboration with Courtney Ryley Cooper. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and company, 1919. 326 p. $2.50 net) 

The adventures of Colonel W. F. Cody, ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ as a buffalo 
hunter, Indian fighter, and originator of the ‘‘wild west’’ show have been 
told countless times and in various forms — from the melodramatic dime 
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novels of Ned Buntline to Cody’s own memoirs. But it has remained 
for his widow, Louisa Frederici Cody, to give to his admirers another 
side of the adventurous plainsman’s career, his domestic life. In her 
Memories of Buffalo Bill, written in collaboration with Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, she recounts many of the exploits which made Cody one 
of America’s boyhood’s idols; but for the most part the man of 
whom she writes is plain ‘‘ Will’’ Cody, the lover and husband. It is a 
romantic, if somewhat sentimental, story of an unusual wooing and a 
married life filled with more adventures and dangers than ordinarily fall 
to the lot of a young husband and wife of this day. 

To the historian, the book is chiefly interesting because of the picture 
it presents of pioneer home-making and life on the Kansas frontier when 
the railroads were first pushing across the plains. Mrs. Cody’s girlhood 
was spent in St. Louis, an ante-bellum St. Louis which was a gateway 
to the frontier and in which the lamplighter made his nightly rounds; 
and here in 1865 she met Will Cody, the union army scout. The next 
year she was accompanying him into the west as a bride, traveling from 
St. Louis to Leavenworth by steamer and then on to Fort Hays by wagon 
train. Here under the most primitive conditions she began her task of 
home-making and had her first experiences with the rough and danger- 
ous life which was to be hers for the next decade. 

At this outpost of civilization she saw her husband, while hunting 
bison under contract with the Kansas Pacific railroad, win the name 
which gave him international fame; she learned to kill buffaloes herself, 
shooting them from the saddle on the front of which rode her little 
daughter; she met and danced with the redoubtable ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ Hickok ; 
she entertained the Earl of Dunraven and the Grand Duke Alexius of 
Russia in her prairie home; and she participated in many a thrilling 
adventure with the Sioux and the Pawnee who swarmed about the 
country. 

No more typical picture of frontier conditions is recorded than Mrs. 
Cody’s account of the boom town of Rome in which her husband planned 
to become a millionaire over night, a dream which ended abruptly when 
the town was picked up, placed on wheels, and moved far from its orig- 
inal site to a place on the railroad — all within twenty-four hours. Of 
similar interest is her story of Cody’s career as a justice of the peace at 
their later home in Nebraska; he performed marriages, granted divorces, 
and dispensed justice in general with only the aid of a book of Nebraska 
statutes and his own idea of common sense. 

Of Buffalo Bill, the actor in Ned Buntline’s melodramas and the 
originator of the ‘‘wild west’’ show, there is much that is old and little 
that is new to his admirers. On the whole, Mrs. Cody in her book has 
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succeeded well in dispelling the haze of the theatrical and the sensational 
which has surrounded Buffalo Bill so long, and her story is none the less 
interesting because in showing her husband in his role of the pioneer, 
she unconsciously pays a high tribute to those pioneer women, of whom 
she was one, who played their important part in the winning of the 
west. 


E. 8. W. 


The moral basis of democracy. Sunday morning talks to students and 
graduates. By Arthur Twining Hadley. (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 206 p. $1.75) 

The eighteen talks — sermons they might better be called — that make 
up this volume were delivered before the students and graduates of Yale 
university during the years 1908-1919. Their arrangement (not chron- 
ological) in book form appears to have been dictated largely by the 
great war and the principles involved therein. In his preface the author 
points out that ‘‘the dangers to freedom are more immediate and more 
complex today than they were fifty years ago.’’ There is a great differ- 
ence between the conditions ruling at the close of the civil war and those 
at the present time when ‘‘liberty is threatened from below as well as 
from above.’’ Control is the anchor of democracy. 

The talks which Mr. Hadley has included in his book are well chosen 
for their similarity and continuity of thought and exhibit that personal 
touch induced by the intimacy of college life. There are two sections 
in the volume: the first, of ten talks, is entitled ‘‘ Ethies of citizenship”’; 
and the second, ‘‘Ethies of leadership.’’ As might be expected in any 
series of this nature, there is some duplication of thought and expres- 
sion, while necessarily propositions are stated at times in general instead 
of in specific terms. 

Throughout, the author makes use of history to develop his points, and 
vindicates his arguments by referring to past events and past epochs. 
The one great central theme about which he plays is that the ideals of 
practical Christianity are best suited to the development and safeguard- 
ing of democracy. Indeed, the volume might have been called ‘‘The 
moral and spiritual basis of demoecracy.”’ 

The book is interesting throughout. There is no cant about it, and 
thoughts are expressed in good, vigorous English. It is a good book to 
read at this period in our history when the moral as well as the religious 
fabric of all nations is being pulled between mighty forees. There is 
nothing new in the volume and the author would be the last to claim 
that there is. It is simply a statement, many times repeated, of cer- 
tain elements entering into right, dynamie living. 

JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON 
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Canada at war. 1914-1918. <A record of heroism and achievement. By 
J. Castell Hopkins, F.S.8S., F.R.G.S. Including a story of five 
cities. By Robert John Renison. (New York: George H. Doran 
company, 1919. 448 p. $5.00 net) 

‘‘The mission of this volume,’’ says Sir Robert Borden, ‘‘is to survey 
the battleground of the nations from the viewpoint of Canada and to 
record the various phases of Canadian life and thought, action and ae- 
complishment.’’ For this task no one is better fitted than Mr. Hopkins, 
who has for many years published the Canadian annual review. He 
has rearranged and rewritten the material gathered for the Review so 
as to form a continuous narrative. It is illustrated by many photo- 
graphs from the official Canadian war records. While not brilliant, it 
contains a wealth of information well organized, and will give the Amer- 
ican reader a new understanding of Canada’s part in the war. 

The progress of Canada ‘‘from a condition of extreme pacifism to one 
of continuous war-thought and organized action’’ — from a dominion to 
a nation — is treated chronologically through the first half of the book 
and then topically. We have a picture of Canada on the eve of war — 
prosperous, content as a dominion, influenced by the American mate- 
rialistie spirit, viewing the world situation as unreal. But when war 
‘ame all Canadians were as one in defense of the empire. This story 
of the meeting of the national crisis is one of the best told in the vol- 
ume. In it a tribute is paid to Sir Robert Borden as a statesman — the 
only British premier to retain his office throughout the war, with the 
exception of General Botha. 

Six chapters tell in straight narrative of the raising of the army of 
500,000 men, of the Canadians in England and at the front during the 
four years 1915-1918. The now famous battles in which the Canadians 
took part— Ypres, St. Julien, Passchendaile, Vimy Ridge, and the 
others — are described in some detail. But unfortunately Mr. Hopkins 
relies on long quotations from John Buchan and other writers rather 
than on his own pen. The value of this section would be enhanced by 
maps. 

The topical chapters take up such questions as war economics and con- 
ditions in Canada (chapter 12) which, in the opinion of the reviewer, is 
the most interesting contribution to a knowledge of Canadian war prob- 
lems and their solution that has been offered. Finance, trade, industry, 
labor, agriculture, and the high cost of living are all reviewed. One 
finds that the general economie condition rested on more than munition 
contracts and war supplies. It involved the change from a debtor to a 
ereditor nation. An opinion with which one may differ in this chapter 
is that the general grant of voting rights to women was too sudden and 
was uncalled for (p. 238). 
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The problem of the French Canadians is treated sympathetically and 
with insight based on eareful study. Mr. Hopkins points out that the 
province ‘‘has a better record than is popularly believed to exist’’ (p. 
296) and he sums the matter up by saying that too little may have been 
given by Quebec, but altogether too much was expected. 

The last one hundred pages of the volume are devoted to a story of 
five cities — Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Mons, and the In- 
visible City—a Canadian epie of one hundred days by a chaplain, 
Robert John Renison, in which is caught and interpreted the spirit of 
Canadian chivalry. 

Rupotr A. CLEMEN 
The Monroe doctrine and the great war. By Arnold Bennett Hall, J.D., 
associate professor of political science, University of Wisconsin. 
(Chicago: A. C. MeClurg and company, 1920. 177 p. $.75) 

Professor Hall has written a brief sketch of the Monroe doctrine from 
its inception to the present, in order ‘‘to provide a means by which the 
busy but thoughtful citizens may help themselves to grapple with this 
problem.’’ No doubt the volume will serve this purpose sufficiently well, 
although in dealing with the Monroe doctrine in recent years his dis- 
cussion is open to the charge of being somewhat naive. It is much easier 
to make a case for the doctrine when the United States was weak, and 
when the political systems of Europe and America were fundamentally 
different, than it is when neither of these conditions obtained. Profes- 
sor Hall does justify it, however, in the later as well as in the earlier 
period; and in dealing, for example, with our Caribbean activities, he is 
reduced to the conventional plea that we have been actuated by the 
legitimate desire to protect our own interests against European powers, 
and also by the laudable wish to do a lot of good to the Caribbean peo- 
ples. ‘‘It is a policy of development, not exploitation; of international 
guardianship, not territorial aggrandizement; of equal trade for all’? — 
the sort of phrases one finds in diplomatic state papers. The aecount 
of the inception and formulation of the doctrine is more effectively man- 
aged. For its origins the experience of the colonies is important, and 
Professor Hall might with effect have quoted a relevant passage in Tom 
Paine’s Common sense. In recent years the so-called ‘‘seeret treaty of 
Verona’’ has had a great run in the United States. Professor Hall ac- 
cepts and quotes it. I hope he did not get it from a short article which 
I once wrote on the Monroe doctrine in which the ‘‘seeret treaty’’ is 
also accepted and quoted. Perhaps he found it where I did — in a book 
by an eminent Wisconsin professor. Where the Wisconsin professor 
got it I don’t know — probably in Elliott’s American diplomatic code. 
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[It would be interesting to know where Elliot got it, for it is undoubted- 
ly spurious. 
..: 
The maintenance of peace. Or, the foundation of domestic and inter- 
national peace as deduced from the history of nations. By Samuel 
C. Vestal. (New York: G. P. Putnam and sons, 1920. 584 p. 
$5.00) 

This is not a volume on western history, but the theme is so important 
that it is bound to command the attention of historians in all fields. The 
most important single subject confronting the world in recent years is 
that of the maintenance of peace. It is refreshing to find a book on the 
subject that has been scientifically prepared, and that is free from the 
emotional preaching so common in the literature on the subject. 

Colonel Vestal has devoted the best years of his life to the military 
service of his country. He is more than a soldier; he is a careful, scien- 
tifie student of history. The present volume is the result of years of 
careful study of problems of world peace suggested by the pacifist pro- 
paganda. 

In chapters 1 and 2 he states his point of view, and points out that 
there are two main phases of the problem: first, the maintenance of do- 
mestie peace, from which there is no respite; and second, the mainte- 
nance of international peace. He then goes on in the succeeding chap- 
ters to show how nations have grown, how wars have come about and the 
purposes for which they have been fought, and the success of the 
various attempts to bring about an era of world peace. 

He reduces the various schemes for world peace to four types: first, 
world domination by a single power, such as Rome established in the 
days of Caesar; second, a balance of power maintained by independent 
nations such as has obtained in Europe in recent centuries ; third, a world 
federation such as some prominent pubilcists have proposed; and fourth, 
a mutual guarantee of independence and territorial integrity against 
the aggressions of any outlaw power. Each plan is discussed histori- 
cally at considerable length and such conclusions as are drawn are 
based upon the actual experience of nations in the past. 

The Monroe doctrine, the effect of land and sea power, colonization, 
immigration, alliances, and disarmament are all discussed from the 
point of view of their relation to world peace. Authority for state- 
ments is given at all times and the ordinary canons of historical scholar- 
ship are carefully observed. The book is quite free from errors. The 
style is clear and forcible and in many places has a very high degree of 
literary merit. 
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A few sentences selected from the conclusions give some idea of the 
matured convictions of the writer. ‘‘A United States of the World 
would relieve mankind of that part of the burden of armaments which 
is caused by the fear of international war. But no form of government 
will ever wholly relieve mankind of the danger of civil wars, revolu- 
tions, and rebellions and of the necessity of arming against this dan- 
ger’’ (p. 549). ‘‘Sinee the beginning of recorded history the world 
has had to choose between Caesarism and the principle of nationality, 
between universal despotism and an aggregation of free commonwealths 
guaranteed and upheld by the principle of the balance of power’’ (p. 
549). ‘‘It is desirable that no nation be strong enough to act aggres- 
sively abroad; but it is a necessary corollary that each nation should be 
strong enough to bear its own part of the burden of insuring the safety 
of all. In the future as in the past, in 2014 as in 1914 the overarmed 
and the unarmed nations will be a menace to the peace of the world’’ 
(p. 550). ‘‘It is the sacred duty of every people never to intrust to any 
hands but their own the perpetuity of their own liberties and institu- 
tions’’ (p. 550). ‘‘There is a vast difference between preparedness for 
defence and preparedness for conquest’’ (p. 551). ‘‘A superior fleet 
combined with a superior army is an instrument of aggression’’ (p. 553). 
‘‘The phrase ‘freedom of the seas’ has more sound than meaning’’ (p. 
554). ‘‘The path to perpetual peace lies not in the domination of one 
nation over others, nor in World Confederation, nor in arbitration of pre- 
texts for war, nor in neutralizing small states, nor in disarmament, nor 
in peace dinners and amiability, nor in either republican or monarchical 
government, but in the mutual guarantee of territorial integrity and in- 
dependence and equal rights’’ (pp. 555-556). 

The greater part of the work on the volume was done prior to the 
entry of the United States into the world war. However, there are few 
volumes that are capable of throwing so much light upon present-day 
discussions of world peace and the league of nations. <A careful study 
of Colonel Vestal’s volume leads to the conclusion that it is the most 


important treatise on the subject in print and one that all future writers 
will consult and quote. 


An American history. Revised edition. By David Saville Muzzey, 
Ph.D. (New York: Ginn and company, 1917. 688 p. $1.92) 

When Dr. Muzzey’s book made its appearance in 1911, it was at once 
recognized as somewhat of a departure from the more conventional high 
school text. One of its conspicuous features was the relatively large 
amount of space given to the period since 1876. Another distinctive 
feature of the work was the rather fearless manner in which present-day 
men and measures were discussed. 
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The present book is not a revision in any accurate sense of that term. 
It is rather the old book plus a twenty-four-page chapter, which brings 
the narrative down to April 6, 1917. This new chapter follows the 
index and is paged in Roman numerals. Since several critical reviews 
of the older book may be easily obtained, and since the present book dif- 
fers so slightly from that work, the reviewer considers an extended 
estimate unnecessary. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from saying that such ‘‘revisions’’ 
to be deprecated even in the face of the high cost of bookmaking. 


D. C. SHILLING 


are 


Portraits of American women. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin company, 1919. 276 p. $2.50) 

Eight studies are included in this volume of portraits. The char- 
acters treated are Abigail Smith Adams, Sarah Alden Ripley, Mary 
Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Louisa May Al- 
eott, Frances Willard, and Emily Dickenson, a group representative of 
New England rather than of the country at large. The treatment is 
scarcely biographical; rather the author has portrayed the finished char- 
acter, and in each case has surely and skillfully caught the elements that 
made the personality. There are many well-chosen quotations which 
give the reader a pleasant illusion of actual acquaintance with the char- 
acters. 


The career of Leonard Wood. By Joseph Hamblin Sears. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1919. 273 p. $1.50) 

The author does not attempt in this small volume an intensive study 
of the life and character of his subject. The book is rather a series of 
sketches in which Leonard Wood plays the changing role of Indian fight- 
er, Washington official, organizer and leader of the rough riders, gov- 
ernor-general of Cuba, and major general in the United States army. 
The last chapters are devoted to an account of Wood’s activities in con- 
nection with the late war. 

Great emphasis is laid upon Wood’s ability as organizer, administra- 
tor, and statesman. The author is betrayed by his enthusiasm into oc- 
casional extravagances of statement. For example, he characterizes 
Wood’s work in the Philippines as ‘‘the greatest achievement any man 
has accomplished in Colonial history.’’ The statement is certain to be 
challenged from many points. There are frequent irrelevancies. It 
seems scarcely worth noting twice that Cape Cod (Leonard Wood’s birth- 
place) is ‘‘in the shape of a doubled-up arm with a clenched fist as if it 
were ready at any moment to strike out and defend New England against 
any attack that might come.”’ 
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America’s tomorrow. By Snell Smith. (New York: Britton publish- 
ing company, 1919. 385 p. $2.00) 

To the person interested in the modern application of ancient prophe- 
cies this book should appeal tremendously. The author devotes himself 
to the theory, which he reénforces chiefly by countless references to the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, that America is to be the great power of the 
world, and that the year 1938 is to see the achievement of its supremacy. 


He advocates war as a ‘‘transition from a lower to a higher eivilization,”’ 
and urges the annexation of Mexico and the union of Canada and the 
United States. A federation of the world, modeled on the government 
of the United States, is approved. The last chapter is given over to an 
interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel. The book is a combination 
of the visionary and the unjudicial, written evidently in haste and under 
the influence of strong emotions. 






































NEWS AND COMMENTS 


In October the directors of the mint issued the new ‘‘pilgrim half 
dollars’’ bearing on one side the head of a typical pilgrim and on the 
reverse a view of the Mayflower. These coins are to be obtained from 
banks throughout the country. 


The archaeology of Sheboygan county is the topic of the August, 
1920, issue of the Wisconsin archaeologist. The report was prepared 
by Alphonse Gerend, M.D. 


Members of the department of history of the University of Chicago 
have issued a new edition of the Manual for the study of European 
history (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1920. 51 p. $.78), 
covering a period from the fall of the Roman empire to the world war. 


The palimpsest for October, 1920, maintains the reputation established 
by the first three numbers of this little magazine. The editor, John C. 
Parish, contributes an account of Father Mazzuchelli, and, in the ‘‘ Mo- 
saic’’ which eloses the number, tells what is known of Clinton Park 
hurst, whose ‘‘Few martial memories’’ forms the chief body article. 


The Jackson number of the Southern historical society papers (new 
series, number 5, September, 1920) contains two long articles, one by 
Captain James Power Smith entitled ‘‘With Stonewall Jackson,’ the 
other by Lieutenant Colonel William Allan on ‘‘Jackson’s valley eam- 
paign.’’ 


Walter Lippmann’s Liberty and the news (New York: Harcourt, 
srace and Howe, 1920. 104 p.) contains two essays which appeared 
first in the Atlantic monthly, and an introductory essay called ‘‘Jour- 
nalism and the higher law.’’ The danger to democracy from a self- 
appointed arbiter of thought, namely the newspaper, is emphasized. 
Incidentally these essays make some suggestions as to the value of 
newspapers as source material for historians. 


C. B. Galbreath’s ‘‘Lafayette’s visit to Ohio valley states’’ and a 
number of contemporaneous ‘‘Tributes to Lafayette’? form the major 
portion of the July, 1920, number of the Ohio archaeological and histori- 
cal quarterly. Short sketches of the new executive mansion at Colum- 
bus and the manner of its acquisition by the state, and of the Ohio 
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buckeye complete the issue except for reviews, notes, and comments by 
the editor. 


The June, 1920, issue of the Indiana magazine of history has a bio- 
graphical sketch, by Martha Turner Morris, of Christopher Harrison, a 
mysogynist Marylander who went to Indiana in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, there to become somewhat prominent in the public 
life of the community. The coneluding installment of Charles E. 
Ganup’s ‘‘Temperance movement in Indiana’’ carries the tale from 
the seventies to the present day, and Elmore Barce begins an account 
of ‘‘The savage allies of the northwest’? by a ‘‘general view of the 
tribes.’’ 


A bibliography on the Kensington rune stone is found in the October, 
1920, issue of the Catholic historical review. This bibliography was pre- 
pared by the Reverend Francis J. Schaefer, D.D., of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, who contributes also a note summarizing the investigations and 
accounts of this famous stone. Of general interest is the leading article 
by the Reverend William Henry Kent, O.S.C., on ‘‘Catholie truth and 
historical truth,’’ a discussion of an article with the same title written 
by Mr. C. C. Coulton, which appeared a few years ago in the Contem- 
porary review. 


The Southwestern historical quarterly for October, 1920, contains a 
continuation of A. K. Christian’s biography of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, an article on ‘‘The Hayes administration and Mexico,’’ and the 
twelfth installment of the ‘‘Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
de Austin, 1828-1831,’’ which is edited by Professor Eugene C. Barker. 
Mr. Lewis’ article has a peculiar interest in view of the fact that during 
the Hayes administration the United States and Mexico were upon the 
verge of war, and many of the factors now complicating relations be- 
tween the two countries find a counterpart in the late seventies. 


The Chicago historical society commemorates ‘‘Gold star honor year”’ 
in its Annual report for the year ending October 31, 1919, by publish- 
ing brief biographical sketches and portraits of ‘‘Gold star sons of mem- 
bers of the Chicago historical society.’’ Acecessions to the library during 
the year include several manuscripts, among which may be noted ‘‘an 
exceedingly interesting group of political and war letters from Grant, 
Greeley, Logan, Trumbull, Yates, and others,’’ the gift of Dr. O. L. 
Schmidt. 


The Publications of the State historical society of Wisconsin, edited by 
Milo M. Quaife (Madison, 1920), has, in addition to routine material, an 
account of the work accomplished and under way by the research and 
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publication divisions. The latter calls attention to the progress made in 
bringing out the constitutional series, and announces a ‘‘comprehen- 
sive history of early Wisconsin during the French, British, and early 
American régimes,’’ now in preparation by Miss Kellogg. The Wiscon- 
sin war history drive is deseribed, and the report of the legislative sur- 
vey of the society, made in the spring of 1919, is printed in full. 


In addition to articles strictly in the field of Latin-American history, 
the Hispanic American historical review for August, 1920, has two fea- 
tures of a more general character in William Wheatley Pearson, Jr.’s, 
‘‘Alberdi’s views on the Monroe doctrine’? and Edward Perry’s note 
on ‘‘Central America and the Monroe doctrine.’’ The bibliographical 
section contains the first part of ‘‘Hispanie American bibliographies,’’ 
compiled by C. K. Jones, and a eritical account of ‘‘The press of Mex- 
ico,’ by Walter F. MeCaleb. The latter points out that prior to the 
Diaz régime Mexico contained ‘‘no press . . . in the true sense of 
the word,’’ and proceeds to examine the characteristics of newspapers 
which have played a part in Mexican affairs down to the present day. 


On October 15 and 16, 1920, the Ohio valley historical association held 
its thirteenth annual session jointly with the Ohio history teachers’ as- 
sociation at Columbus. Two numbers of the varied program of the first 
session dealt with ‘‘New England influences on Ohio’s publie sehool 
system,’’ by E. A. Miller, and ‘‘ Educational beginnings in West Vir- 
ginia,’’ by J. M. Callahan. The second session was devoted entirely to 
different aspects of history teaching, while in the last session were given 
Professor K. 8. Latourette’s presidential address on ‘‘A history teach- 
er’s confession of faith,’? and W. H. Siebert’s presidential paper en- 
titled ‘‘The future of the Ohio valley historical association.’’ 


The Bulletin des recherches historiques for July and August, 1920, 
contains, in two installments, M. de Bourlamaque’s ‘‘Mémoire sur le 
Canada,’’ a document preserved in the provincial archives of Quebec. 
The memorial was transmitted to the ministry of marine at Paris in 
1762, having been prepared by the writer, who had been one of the 
‘principal lieutenants of the marquis of Montealm in the war of 1755 
to 1760,’’ after his return to Europe. <A penetrating analysis of the 
economic, military, and political policy of France in the new world 
is concisely put for the possible guidance of the home government. The 
August number also contains a sketch of ‘‘Le general Moreau et la 
guerre de 1812.’’ The September issue of this publication has an arti- 
cle on ‘‘Les familles de nos gouverneurs franeais,’’ as well as a copy of 
a letter from the intendant Duchesneau to the marquis of Seignelay, son 
of Colbert, dated November 13, 1681. 
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In the Proceedings of the American antiquarian society at the annual 
meeting held in Worcester, October 15, 1919, there is an article by Fred- 
erick J. Turner on ‘‘Greater New England in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century.’’ ‘‘Greater New England’’ includes all parts of the 
United States into which New Englanders have carried their customs 
and ideals; furthermore, by establishing western contacts, ‘‘lesser’’ New 
England was itself broadened and deprovincialized. ‘‘She gained her 
life by losing it.’’ Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘A gentlewoman of Boston, 1742- 
1805,’’ is a lively account of Catherine Wendell, largely based upon her 
letters. George H. Haynes contributes a discussion of ‘‘The concilia- 
tory proposition in the Massachusetts convention of 1788.’’ 


‘Past and present trade routes to the Canadian northwest,’’ an arti- 
cle by Frederick J. Aleock, member of the geological survey of Canada, 
in the August, 1920, number of the Geographical review, contains much 
of interest to those dealing with the northwest of the United States as well 
as to those concerned with Canadian development. A sketch of trade 
routes of past times is combined with a description of present conditions 
in the region under consideration. Reference is made to penetration 
of the upper Mississippi valley by fur traders and others, and some 
account, in so far as the scope of the article demands, is given of routes 
as far south as the Missouri river. There are numerous illustrations 
which add to the attractiveness of the study. 


In the issue of the Virginia magazine of history and biography for 
January, 1920, there is printed a series of declarations, adopted at a 
‘General meeting of the freeholders of the county of Mecklenburg on 
the 29th day of July, 1774,’’ expressing views on the right of the crown 
to levy taxes in America. The document was found among the papers 
of Colonel Robert Burton of Granville county, North Carolina. Colonel 
Burton was one of the persons interested in the Transylvania land com- 
pany and in 1775-1776 he visited Boonesborough and the Kentucky 
lands purchased from the Cherokee. The other items in the number are, 
for the most part, Virginian, but several of the documents reprinted are 
of value to the student of colonial history in general. 


One hundred years of statehood are celebrated in the ‘‘ Missouri cen- 
tennial number’’ of the Missouri historical review (October, 1920). The 
table of contents indicates the wide range of subjects: ‘‘The travail of 
Missouri for statehood,’’ by Walter B. Stevens; ‘‘ Missouri in 1820,’’ by 
Jonas Vilas; ‘‘A century of journalism in Missouri,’’ by W. V. Byars; 
‘*A century of literature,’’ by Alexander Nicolas Demenil; ‘‘A century 
of transportation in Missouri,’’ by Edward J. White; ‘‘Labor and in- 
dustry in Missouri during the last century,’’ by Lee Meriwether; ‘‘So- 
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cial customs and usages in Missouri during the last century,’’ by Mary 
Celia Owen; and ‘‘Social reform in Missouri during the last century,”’ 
by George B. Mangold. A vast deal of information interesting to both 
the student of Mississippi valley history and the general reader is packed 
into this portly number, which is to be followed by another (January, 
1921) with the rest of the centennial articles. 


The Year book of the Louisiana society Sons of the American revolu- 
tion for 1919-1920 (New Orleans, 1920) contains, in addition to the cus- 
tomary summary of the society’s activities during the year, list of mem- 
bers, et cetera, much interesting material of a more general nature than 
one expects to discover in such a publication. <A report of the progress 
made in research, begun by the society a year ago, in the history of 
Louisiana during the governorship of Don Bernado de Galvez, includes 
a selection from Gayarré’s History of Lowisiana. Copies of several 
documents from the general Indian archives at Seville afford new avail- 
able material for Louisiana history. Translations of Spanish records 
bearing on the capture of Mobile in 1780, obtained by Miss Ysabel Pearl 
of the Electric appliance company, are useful. Furthermore, full re- 
productions of reports from Miss Irene Wright relating to her investi- 
gations at Seville not only add to information on revolutionary Louisiana 
but give evidence of the wealth of material still to be obtained from the 
archives of Spain. 


The Smith college studies in history, edited by John Spencer Bassett 
and Sidney Bradshaw Fay, recently added to the list of exchanges of 
the Mississrpp1 VALLEY Historica Review, brings out in the fourth 
number of volume v (July, 1920), a thesis by Edith Anna Bailey 
entitled ‘‘Influences toward radicalism in Connecticut, 1754-1775.’’ The 
theme of this study is the Susquehanna colony and the forces in Con- 
necticut which led to the formation of a company of adventurers and 
colonizers for the purpose of penetrating and settling the wilds of 
Pennsylvania. As an illustration of Professor Turner’s view of the 
ever-advancing wave of pioneers pushed on both by an inward urge and 
by conditions in the more settled community, this paper deserves a place 
in the literature of westward expansion. In it are brought out not only 
the actual facts about the attempted colony, but also the underlying re- 
ligious, economie, and political radicalism, tinged with imperialism, surg- 
ing in certain portions of the ‘‘land of steady habits.’’ The clash of 
colonial expansionism and British policy, which formed one of the mov- 
ing causes of the American revolution, is likewise portrayed. 


In The writing of history: an introduction to historical method (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1920. 195 p. $2.00), Professor Fred 
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M. Fling has produced a book ‘‘for college students who are beginning 
their studies in historical research, for teachers of history who have had 
no critical historical training, and for students of history who are hop- 
ing to find in private study some compensation for opportunities not en- 
joyed in college.’’ One might add that the work will not be out of place 
upon the shelves of those who have had somewhat wider experience in 
handling historical materials. The successive chapters deal with the 
choice of a subject, criticism of the first-hand sources as to their genu- 
ineness and localization, and of the second-hand sourees as to their depen- 
dence and reliability, the establishment of the facts, the grouping of the 
facts, and exposition. Professor Fling uses illustrations, taken for the 
most part from the period of revolutionary France, which bring out 
admirably the points which he is trying to drive home, and make alive 
historical research. <A brief critical bibliography suggests other works 
with which the student may delve further into the subject. With this 
little book Professor Fling has contributed something to ‘‘drive the 
‘history fakir’ from the field of historical writing and the untrained 
history teacher from the schoolroom.’’ 


Despite paper shortage and printers’ wages the publishers seem to be 
able to put forth a number of books calculated to help the American to 
understand himself in these days of unsettled opinions and unsettling 
clashes of ideas and ideals. Typical of this breed of writings are Every- 
day Americans, by Henry Seidel Canby (New York: The century com- 
pany, 1920. 189 p.), and The new frontier: a study of the American 
liberal spirit, its frontier origin and its application to modern problems, 
by Guy Emerson (New York: Henry Holt and company, 1920. 314 p.). 
Both men agree that the real spirit of America is liberal. Mr. Emerson 
finds that it is to the same forward-looking, hopeful liberalism which 
subdued the continent that one must look for the solution of present 
economie and social problems. Professor Canby, while admitting that 
Americans are traditionally liberal, opines that the habitat of the con- 
servative-liberal is America: ‘‘he [the conservative-liberal, i.e., the aver- 
age American] is a revolutionary turned policeman, a progressive who 
stands pat upon his progress.’’ He glories in the radicalism of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln each for his own times, but stands 
aghast when it is suggested that either of the two would look upon pres- 
ent-day problems and their solution in any but a conservative frame of 
mind. ‘‘In practice he is still full of initiative and invention; in prin- 
ciple he ean conceive of only one dispensation, the ideas of political de- 
moeracy which were the radicalism of 1861 and 1840 and 1789 and 1776.’’ 

Both books are thought-provoking. Professor Canby, moreover, by 
the epigrammatic brillianey of his style constantly drives home truths 
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which thinking people have more or less formulated for themselves and 
which they delight to find expressed so satisfactorily. The student of 
history finds in each, and in other works of a similar character, some- 
thing which helps him to dig a little deeper into at least a portion of the 
welter which is about and from which he must, at a later day, attempt 
to construct his interpretation of the age. 


Mr. I. R. Hudson, instructor in history and political science in Van- 
derbilt university, has been advanced to the grade of assistant professor, 
and Professor Frank Lawrence Owsley, of Birmingham college, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history in Vanderbilt university. 





